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For the New-Yorker. 
MUSINGS.—No. II. 
——‘ Thou shalt lie down 
xe ith | mare one of the om be srege Tow nad 
ier forms and h Recemineenet of agus put ; 
: sepulchre.” 
80 p1se we oma mass of silly children, 
Some lh. zh, some low—some dwellers ’mid the pomp 
-@f palaccs, and courts, and kingly rotienness, 
And some the occupants of squalid cells, 
And som: the heritors of smiling homes, 
Embosomed mid’ the vales and woodlands green, 
And some -he habitants of dungeons grey, 
And damp dark mines—a mighty multityde, 
Warriors, 1.:d sceptred kings, and friars old, 
And sweatig galley-slaves, and midnight thieves, 
And wrinkl:d murderers, and gamblers stern, 
‘And holy me. of heaven-illumined eye, 
And fair-hai: ed maidens—bold and beautiful— 
So pass we on unto the sepulchre— 
The loved ami beautiful remain not ever, 
ar And when Deuth speaks, the gambler laughs no mcre, 
And kings go lown in Fame’s resplendent noon 
To slumber in the grave, and o’er their heads 
The ponderou: cannon roar, @nd trumpets tear 
The azure atm: sphere, with lordly wail. 
Years pass, and men uprear their monuments, 
And Time looks on from ruins old and grey ; 
And when the: sulptor hath gone down to sleep, 
And War and T estilence have done their work, 
He creeps into : heir pompous palaces, 
And weaves hi- cobwebs on the vacant throne, 
And climbs the sky-beholding monument, 
And hangs the .nelancholy ivy there. 


Alas for earthly pomp! it lasts a day, 

And Fame’s de lusive bubbles last as long, 

And Joy is So row’s rainbow-mantled ghost, 

And Hope is Lat a painted dancing-girl 

In Life’s short vpera—the fading flowers 

Preach to us! : om their green and sunny homes, 

And the old t! under-blasted pines do throw 

Their creakins arms to heaven in eloquence, 

And cities thot have felt the earthquake’s shock, 

And the sick !\reath of Pestilence, do speak, 

Through the lark-sounding trumpets of the Past, 

Of Dissolution, Misery and Death. GANYMEDE. 
Viiea, April, 183°. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
MEMS, THOUGHTS, AND OBSERVATIONS,.—No. I. 


PREMATURE MINDS. 

Barratizr, Kirke White and Chatterton, were meteors 
in the sky ; they |-lazed high, but they soon blazedout. And 
8s we sce the eat liest fruit soonest wither and drop, so we 
are apt to think ‘ hat a precocious genius will be short-lived. 
But experience very day contradicts maxims, and a world 
of variety refuses to be measured and defined by straight lines. 
Grotius, the lumi nary of his age, was a general scholar and 
distinguished law yer at eighteen; Montaigne talked in Latin 
ut the age of fou"; Campbell wrote the Pleasures of Hope 
at twenty-two, aud Byron his Childe Harold at about the 
same age. On the other hand, Rosseau and Sir Walter 
Scott did not co nmence authorship until forty years of age. 

EDUCATION. 

Undoubtedly | he first point in the education of mind, is to 
store it with facis. Matter is more than manner. Geogre- 
phy, natural history, biography, should come before gram- 
mar, logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics. Abstractions, dis- 
tinctions, entities and quiddities—what boy is capable of 
wchthings? They serve best to fatigue and disgust, and to 
create a lasting aversion to those natural enemies, schools, 

‘rs, and school-books. Hence, too, it is that so 
manyof our boys and girls, instead of finding the days of 
‘a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, where'no 
reigns,’ find it rather ‘an asinine feast of sow- 





















thistles.’ 
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MILTON. 

It is & great slight put upon education to confine our ideas 
of it within the four walls of a school-room, or even to sup- 
pose all learning ineluded within the lids of books. Milton 

-says— Whatever thing we hear, or see, sitting, walking, 
travelling or conversing, may be fitly called our book, and is 
of the same effect that writings are.” To appreciate, how- 
ever, the advantages of Knowledge, it is only necessary to 
suppose one’s self in the case of that German youth Caspar 
Hauser; so long excluded from the light of day and the so- 
ciety of his species. The ideas of such an one must be few 
and vague—glimmerings of thought, evanescent as the twin- 
kle of a fire-fly, faint as the last impression of a trite litho- 
graph. Or what would be the condition of a city hemmed 
in by insurnountable walls, with gates perpetually shut ? 

And what aid buoks afford may well be seen in the exam- 
ple of the great men of all ages. By means of books we 
have the key to the collected wisdom of all ages; and ‘u 
modern, though but a pigmy it may be, is yet a pigmy mount- 
ed on the shoulder of a giant,’ and can therefore see farther 
than the giant himself. uisTory. 

The cream of history is contained within a small compass. 
The mind no doubt reasons on the details; but why waste 
thought on vapid repetitions? -Who-cares how often a 
Henry oran Edward of England conquered Guienne or lost it? 
Indeed, to say the truth, too much ‘of history is mere trash. 

‘The King of France, with thirty thousand men, 
Marched up the hill, and thon marched down aa BEE 

Nothing is more charming than biography. History treats 
of biography of the individual. Biography comes 
home to us—to our business and bosonis. How fascinating 
is Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson! Cumberland read it 
through every winter. WRITING. 

The pen is ancillary to thought; it relieves the mind from 
the labor of abstract concatenation. An idea occurs—it is 
set down on paper—it forms a point d’appui; it prompts 
another, and that another more. A sentence completed isa 
tether point, to which is attached the thread of the discourse ; 

a position secured—a speculum from which to survey the 
ground ahead. Thus a General, as he advances, garrisons 
the captured strong-holds of the enemy, at every step di- 
minishing the obstacles in his way, and increasing his power 
to overcome what remain. As the writer proceeds, new 
trains of thought come into view, as landscapes to a traveller; 
allusions start up, associations are multiplied. 
STYLE IN AMERICA. 

The American style of writing is too florid. Journals and 
periodicals are stuffed with high-flown figures and dazzling 
ornaments. The manufacture of tinsel needs no protective 
duty; every thing is in the superlative degree. An Ameri- 
can writer cannot describe the simple affair of pealing a po- 
tato without a flourish of trumpets, It would amuse a man 
of wit—such as Dean Swift, were he alive—to pass some of 
these flowery productions through the ordeal of criticism ; to 
sift this bushel of chaff, with two grains of wheat; to trim 
and razee the redundant, the turgid, the epithetical, and ex- 
punge whatever seems only to weaken the sense. To make 
the thing more palpable, the original and corrected copies 
might be published in parallel columns. 

DON QUIXOTE’s LIBRARY. 

Cervantes brings in the curate, the barber, and the house- 
keeper, making a bonfire of Don Quixote’s library—tossing 
the musty old tomes of enchantment and knight errantry out 
at the window, down into the street. If all the books extant 
were collected, how many of them would deserve to share 
the same fate! And even these that escaped with their 
lives—alas! what depleted, shrunken, emaciated skeletons, 

‘ disembowelled ghosts,’ lean anatomies !—‘ Oh, my coevals, 
remnants of yourselves!’ The Brobdinaggian folio would 
dwindle into a thin octavo—the fat quarto would awake in 
the form of a Lilliputian duodecimo. Ah! how many horse- 











cart loads of poems, histories, travels and romances, me- 
moirs and novels, pamphlets, sketches, abridgements, epito- 
mes, short and easy ways, vade mecums, essays, miscelle- 
nies, treatises—what oceans of newspapers, magazines and 
reviews, would expire in this a brush-beap, and 
fly off in elemental gas ! 

MILTON ON STYLE. 

On style, Milton holds this language: “For me, readers, 
although I cannot say I am utterly untrained in thosé rules 
which best rhetoricians have written in any learned language, 
yet true eloquence I find to be none but the serious and 
hearty love of trath; and that whose mind seever is fully 
possessed with a fervent desire to know good things, and 
with the dearest, charity to infuse the knowledge of them 
into others—when such a man would speak, his werds, by 
what I can express, like so many nimble and aity sgrvitors, 
trip about him at command, and in well-ordered files, as he’ 
would wish, fall aptly into their own places.” 

DR. JOHNSON. 

Dr. sdaiie lays it duwn, that he who would acquire a 
style elegant and smooth, must devote his days and his 
nights to the reading of Addison. 

DR. FRANKLIN. 

Dr. Franklin's plan was, to read a number of the Specta- 
tor, shut the book, and try how nearly he could imitate the 
original. LONGINUS. 

Longinus advises a writer, when about to attempt a lofty 
flight, to conceive within himself how Homer, or any one of 
the master spirits of the world, would have expressed bim- 
self upon such a subject. In eur day, one may ask himeelf— 
how would Milton, or Cewper, or Robert Hall have expressed 
himselt7 FOSTER: 

Foster, in his inimitable Essays, observes—" False elo- 
quence is like a false alarm of thunder, where a sober man, 
that is not apt to startle at sounds, looks out to see if it be 
not the rumbling of a cart.” And again—‘ Eloquence re- 
sides in the thought, and no words can make that eloquent 
which will not be so in the plainest that could possibly express 
the sense.” RABELAIS. 

The Latinized pedantry of style, so prevalent in our day, 
is well taken off by this licentious wit, where the Paris stu- 
dent, speaking of his religion, says—“ I revere the olympic~- 
als; I latrially revere the supernal astripotent; I dilige and 
redame my proxims; I observe the decalogical precepts ; and 
secording to the facultatule of my vires, I do not discede from 
them one breadth of an unquicule: nevertheless it is veriform, 
that because Mammona doth not supergurgitate any thing in 
my locules, I am somewhat rare and lent to supererrogate 
the elemosynes to those egeuts that ostially queritate their 
stipe.” Pantagruel, to cure him of his Latin style, caught 
him by the throat, and so throttled him that he soon began to 
beg in his own tongue—naturally. Our author adds, that 
Octavian Augustus advises to “shun aff strange words with 
as much care as pilots of ships a avoid therocks of the sea.” 


An artificial diction is proof of the absence of feeling. A 
man who feels warmly hes no time to cast about for fine 
words. Children use a natural style; and a fish-woman in a 
passion may utter eloquence, to which a rhetorician in his 
cathedra is a stranger. Eloquence is nothing but th 
of Nature. 

LANGUAGE.—ROBERT HALL. 


The best English writers—those we consider models of 

more use of our own mother tongue, the Anglo- 
Saxon, than of the Roman. In one of my early interviews 
with Mr. Hall, I used the word felicity three or four times, 
in rather quick succession. He asked, “Why do you say 
‘felicity,’ sir? ‘ Happiness’ is a better word, more musical, 
and genuine English, coming from the Sexon.” “ Not more 
musical, I think, sir.”, “Yes, more musical; and so ere 
words derived from the Saxon generally. Listen, sir: ‘My 
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will I rejoice;’ , exes, 
is French.” “ True, but all the rest is Saxon; pjoic 
is almost out of tune with the other words. Listen again 
‘Thog hast delivered my eyes from tears, my soulfrom death, 
and my feet from falling ;’ all Saxon, sir, except ‘delivered.’ 
I could think of the’word ‘tear,’ sir, till I wept. Then, again, 
i n ) aed almest all good old Saxon 
English?” “Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 








the days of my life: and I will dwell if the house of the Lord 
for ever.’”” mages 
Petersburg, Ve. March 30, 1838. , Cc. Cc. 


i For the New-Yorker. 
PENCILINGS....BY A COUNTRY FELLOW.—No. L 


Most Resrzctrv Reaper :—Business rather than pleas- 
tre has banished me from the endearments of a quiet home, 
and for a time I must wander, a homeless pilgrim in the land 
of my birth. But as.I have ever.aimed to render business, 
so far as practicable, not only a saurce of mental improve- 
ment, but also of preseat enjoyment, I shall devote an occa- 
sional rainy afternoon or leisure evening to such ‘ pencilings’ 
as time or circumstance may dictate. , In the hasty sketches 
which I may trace, or the casual reflections which 1 may 
offer, 1 shall make no attempts at high-wrought finish in de- 
scription, or fine-spun. refinement in sentiment; but merely 
note the impressions which change of scenery and diversity 
of manners may leave‘upon a ‘country fellow.’ 


It was fn the early part of May of ’38, on a cold but beav- ||. 


tiful evening, that we landed at West Powwt. Thesparkling 
Hudson, whose waters were made brilliant by an unclouded 
moon, rolled proudly onward; while the dark and lofty High- 
lands seemed to smile upon the calm, mirror-like river, as if 
(like many other uncomely individuals) they were pleased 
with the reflection of their own deformity. 

Sunrise found me climbing the steep and rocky path to 
Fort Putnam, than which there is probably not a more in- 
teresting ruin in the United States. Situated on the brow of 
& mountain directly in rear of Fort Clinton, at an elevation 


of some five hundred feet from the river, its massive walls | 


present a bold and formidable appearance. Although it is 
little more than a rain, yet enough remains to show the plan 
and extent of the fortification, and to give an ocular demon- 
stration of the untiring industry and hardy enterprise of the 
heroes of 76. The fort is about 60 rods in circumference, 
yet its form, in following the angles and curvatures of the 
rock, is rendered so irregular that it incloses an area of little 
more than half an acre. The walls are very thick, and from 
10 to 40 feet in hight. The location of this fort was ex- 
tremely well chosen, either for offensive or defensive opera- 
tions, as it commands a full range of the river for several 
wiles both above and below, and is accessible only from the 
tiver side, and that by a steep and rocky acclivity. There 
were originally fifteen subterranean apartments within the 
fortress, nine of which are still remaining, the others having 
been most patriotically demolished for the brick with which 
they were arched! Oh, Shame! where is thy blush? That 
one of the.most prominent among the few mementos which 
now remain of the fearful struggle which resulted in our 
country’s freedom should be allowed to dilapidate into ruins, 
is strange indeed ; butahat the paltry hand of avarice should 
be permitted to level its walls for the pitiable plunder of a 
few hundreds of brick, is beyond endurance. The apart- 
ments which remain are generally about 25 feet in length by 
15 in breadth, and their walls are literally covered with the 
names of visiters from every part of the world. Here the 
infamgps Arnold set the seal of his shame, by ‘dismantling 
the dismounting the cannon, and fleeing on board 
a British vessel then lying in the river.’ Detestable scoun- 
drel !—thy name is a blot upon the page of humanity! Thou 
art enrolled upon the imperishable scroll of infamy, and 
there thou must remain until the peerless Washington shall 
be forgotten. ; 
‘The hand of Time seems to ‘have dealt leniently with this 
venerable pile, as if willing to preserve it as a monument of 
a nation’s glory and of a traitor’s shame. The walls, for the 
most part, still remain firm and erect ; and most of the stones 
which have fallen from their places have evidently been 
















loosened! visiter, for the itoble, arpos of see- 

ice || edout yy: for the y.of which we 
aa 4 <a 

Boast, or of respect for the pioneets who achieved 


so ‘ 
that Jibert¥;to permit this venerable relic of by-gone days to 
crumble into ruins. Let it be preserved, that future genera- 
tions may look with mingled pride and pleasure upon its hal- 
"Ksidé from the interest Which the fortification itself in- 
spires, the grandeur and magnificence of the landscape richly 
repays the fatigue of the ascent, Beneath you is the plain 
of West Point, with its spacious academic halls, handsome 
dwellings, aml ample parade-ground; while still beyond, and 
directly upon the bluff shore at the Point, lie the ruins of 
Fort Clinton, from the limits of which rises the beautiful 
monument to the brave Kosciusko. To the right, to the left, 
in every direction, tower the rocky pinnacles of the. Highlands, 
whose giant forms seem separated by the hand of Omnipo- 
tence to make way for the quiet Hudson, as she hastens to 
pay her tribute to her monarch, the ocean. The banks of the 
river in many places are overshadowed by inaccessible cliffs, 
whose summits rise nezr 1,500 feet from their base. 
* And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd ; 
All tenantless, save to the. crannying wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 

There was a day when they were young and proud— 

Banners on high, and battles paused below ; 

But they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 

And those which waved are shredless dust ere now ; 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 


*. 


x * . = . 
.* But thou, exulting and abounding river ! 
Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever, 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 
Nor its fair promise from.the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict—thus to see 
Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 
Earth paved like heaven; and to seem such to me 
E’en now what wants thy stream ?—thut it should Lethe be? 


‘ Ah! many battles have assailed thy banks ; 

But these, and half their fame, have passed away ; 
And Slaughter heaped on high his weltering ranke— 
Their very graves are gone ;—and what are they ? 
The tide washed down the blood of yesterday, 
And all was stainless; and on thy stream 
Glassed with its dancing light the sunny’ray ; 
But o’er the blackened memory’s blighting dream 

Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem.’ 


Yet bleak and barren as appear these rock-ribs of Earth, 
they are the repositories of exhaustless wealth, which re- 
quires but the hand of industry to unlock and scatter to the 
world. Iron is found in abundance in the mountains of the 
Highlands; and the West Point Foundry (at Cold Spring, 
on the opposite shore, and two miles above West Point) is 
an establishment which is not surpassed, if equalled, either 
in the extent of its operations, or the skill of its artisans, by 
any institution of the kind in the United States. Some idea 
of the extent of the Foundry may be imagined from the fol- 
lowing statement, with which the writer was politely fur- 
nished by the acting agent of the Company, Mr. Foote. 
They employ two cupolas, two steam engines, and three air 
furnaces constantly at the Foundry. They employ 300 
hands, of whom 125 are at Cold Spring, and the remainder 
at the mines and finishing shops. They melt, onthe average, 
about 40 tons per week, consuming stock which costs them 
from $100,000 to $120,000 per annam; and manufacturing 
machinery, cannon, &c. &c. to the amount of some $300,000 
yearly. The value of the cannon, mortars, shells, &c. fur- 
nished for the Government within the last two years is 
$90,000. Machinery of the most delicate and complicated 
arrangement, and the engines of the fastest steamboats in 
the world, are manufactured at the West Point Foundry. 
The following circumstance is no mean compliment to the 
mechanics of the New World, and a plain demonstration 
that ‘Yankee ingenuity’ is known and appreciated even be- 
yond the waves of the Mediterranean: 

The Pacha of Egypt was anxious to obtain a machine, 
among several others, which would take the hull from cotton 
seed. Having applied to several mechanics of Europe with- 
out success, he resolved to Wy what American invention 
could effect; no doubt very wisely thinking that a people 
who could manufacture wooden hams ‘ almost as good as the 
genuine article,’ and basswood cucumber seeds ‘so perfect 





that they will vegetate,’ could most certainly furnish any 


‘opin 


on * = a . 
kind of ymachinery which he might want. The ; 
> i made, re ve spa short time, a ae 

at the W8st. Point Foundry which, at 

of the inventor, will answer the pepesiaall ¥ 
cha. It was shipped from New York. in January last, a6 
companied by an experienced engineer, who was sanguine 
the belief that the experiment would be successful, — 

“I cannot pass the many objects both of curiosity and: 
terest which are found in the vicinity of the Hi hlands wil 
out noticing the celebrated Hasbrouck-house, pe the m4 
quarters of the illustrious Washington. It is delightfully 
situated on the west bank of the Hudson, a short distance 
below the village of Newburg, tind about eight miles above 
West Point. It isa venerable looking pile. It is, built of 
stone, is near fifty feet square, has.a ‘ hip-roof,’ and «ley 
piazza in front next the river.. Like the illustrious charteter 
who once reposed beneath its roof, it conveys the idewiof yo. 
lidity and firmness in its very aspect; and like him, tov; it ig 
modest yet peculiar in its appearance. Every thing is pre. 
served as near as possible in its original state. The massive 
walls, which have withstood the buffetings of a hundred win. 
ters, remain as firm as when in their youth. The old parlor, 
with its seven doors and one window, its ponderous, uncased 
beams, its double doors, with their heavy strap hinges.and 
iron knockers, remind us of the good old days when strength 
and utility were studied, without regard to refinement or 
taste. The chair which was used by Mrs. Washington'stil] 
stands in its place; and sucha chair! Manufactured with 
the auger and the draw-knife, its straight, round frame-work 
and plain bark bottom would make but a sorry appearanes 
in a modern parlor. What a crowd of fancies rush ‘in upon 
the mind of the visiter as he enters this consecrated apan- 
ment! This room was once the transient home of the Father 
of his Country; here the youthful Lafayette received the ap 
probation and the thanks, and enjoyed the society and: the 
confidence, of the man he most loved and most respeeted. 
Here, too, was spread the plain but hospitable table of the 
Commander in-Chief, at which every guest was welcome and 
every heart was grateful. From beneath this roof ascended 
the humble prayer of the great Washington, that the Armof 
Mercy might be extended in the aid of bleeding Justice. 
How weary must have been the midnight hours when'the 
portentous cloud which hung over the horizon of his country’s 
hopes was as a night-mare to his sleepless brain!—and as 
he calmly matured the masterly plans which resulted ing 
nation’s freedom, what must have been the anxious forebo 
dings of his breast lest. they might ultimately fail, and the 
chain of vassalage be more firmly riveted! 

The landscape that is formed by the Hudson, which rolls 
in silent majesty before you, the beautiful fields on its eastem 
bank, and the sombre Highlands in the distance, is most 
lovely. As I gazed upon the broad river before me, T could 
not but contrast its present aspéct with that which it must 
have presented sixty years ago, when, in the places wher 
populous villages and cultivated farms now beautify its shorts, 
the forest tree waved in silent grandeur. Sixty years aga 
the appearance of an occasional s!oop was hailed as.anoe 
currence worth remembering ; now a hundred are frequesily 
seen at once from this very spot, freighted with the products 
of every clime. A hundred steamboats skim over the placid 
surface of the Hudson, with a velocity which even now seem 
incredible; and a hundred thousand freemen are annually 
borne upon its waters. Such, fellew citizens, are the efiee 
of half a century’s freedom. Will the changes be equally 
great and equally auspicious for the next half century? = 

| wane, 

Antmat Maanetism.—Hood says—‘‘ Take the 
freaks of the most fuddled muddled, bepuddled. 
as ‘trying to light his pipe at the pump,’—attempth 
wind up his plug with a watch-key, or requesting, fre 
damp bed in the gutter, to be tucked iz,—and are 
or a whit, or @ jot, or a what not, more absurd more 
gant or more indicative of imbecility or unreason, than 
gary of a somnambulist gravely going through the bac! 
mon of reading Back’s Journal, or a back number of 
Retrospective Review, throngh the back of his head!” 
A Grant SxeLeton.—A Baltimore paper says, “® 
skeleton has been brought to that city from the Re 
tains, near the head waters of the Missouri, in 










































































































feetuine inches, and weighing one hundred and: 
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. @very gathering‘of the people, his voice was heard, 
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3 . Por the New-Yorker. 
THE OFFERINGS. 


‘Smiie not! that ring best pictures all 
‘There for thet thrown aside,’ 


SHE sat beside them—they were gilts, 
7 From far and foreign climes; 
The fruits and vines of Italy, 
' Cecoas and golden limes; 

Flowers from Circassia’s groves were there, 
Buds fann’d by Syria’s gales ; 

Roses of every hue and shape 
From Persie’s bowered ,vales; 

Diamonds and rubies, rich end rare, 


Len Dug from Goiconda’s eave ; 


With pearls and corals gathered 
’Neath India’s shining wave. 

And they were sent by friendly hands, 
Those gems and fruits and flowers, 

To cheer that fair girl’s loneliness, 
Ia sickness’ weary hours. 


She sat beside them—one by one 
She noted and laid by, 

But no expression altered 
The sadness of her eye ; 

Till from among those costly things 
She drew a simple vase 

Of white and purple violets, 

, Twining in modest grace ; 

And then across that lovely face 
There pass’d a rapid change— 

The hectic deepened on her cheek, 
And her eye shed brilliance strange ; 

And the troubled aspect passed a while 
From the pallid brow away, 

And round the pale lip played a smile 
Unseen for many a day. 


Oh, dearer far than pearl or gem 
Was that wreath of simple flowers ; 
For they were sent by one who'd shared 
Her childhood’s sunny hours ; 
And pleasant mem’ries of her youth 
Came thronging round her heart ; 
And they breathed of friendship, hope and love, 
In which illness had no part; 
When she and that loved friend had shared 
Glad years of bliss and glee, 
And many a path together trod 
Of joyous gaiety. 
Those days were past—but carefully 
She kept those violets dear; 
And, till death, they claimed from memory 
A smile—a sigh—e tear, STELLA, 
Minois, April, 1838. 








From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
AMERICAN LITERARY BIOGRAPHY.—No.I. 


FRANCIS WILLIAM THOMAS, Esq. 

Tats gentleman, now a resident of Cincinnati, is a native 
of Baltimore. In 1829, we find hima member of the bar in 
that city, and distinguished for his forensic talents. In 
1830-’31, he emigrated to Cincinnati, and shortly afterwards 
connected himself witha pelitical paper, which bore intrinsic 
evidence of being controlled by a powerful pen. During his 
residence in Baltimore, Mr. Thomas, although very young, 
drew the attention of political parties to himself, by several 
popular addresses, on occasions of great political excite- 
ment. His oratorical powers were of a high order; his elo- 
quence graceful and winning, and frequently varied by flashes 
of wit, and irresistible humor; and when pointed at a party 
opponent, often barbed with the keenest sarcasm. 

His talent for swaying political assemblies was soon dis- 
covered, and appreciated by his new fellow-citizens. He 
had been a resident of Cincinnati but a few months, when, in 
stirring 
them by its powerful eloquence. 

‘His readiness at repartee, and the biting force of his sar 
casm, may be shown by the following incident. Like a cer- 
tain noble poet, Mr. Thomas has a defect in one of his limbs; 
but, unlike him, he has the wisdom to be wholly indifferent 
to this peculiarity. On one occasion, during which he was 
the orator of his arty, some reflection, by an opponent in his 
pte his lameness, started him from his chair. With 
*kindling eye, and a lip writhing with indignant contempt, 
be timed upon the gentleman, and in a voice calm and clear, 

ioe not op a clarion, said—*‘ I thank God, that-he 
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his curling lip, as he threw all the depth and bitterness of his 
sarcasm into the last two words, were irresistible and over- 
powering. . 

Alt h editor of a warm i , and launched 
on the.tumultuous sea of politics, Mr. Thomas. found time 
during the lulls of the tempest, to gaze on the colors of the 
rainbow; to admire the snowy crests of the waves, as they 
showered theircrystals at his feet; and to amuse himself in 


watching the prismatic. changes of the nautilus, as he wim- 
med his tr sail, Amid the roar of the waves over 
which his was borne, he could iate, and seize 


upon, the brighter, as well as encounter the darker objects in 
his path; and poetry, with her fascinations,allured him from 
the tumultuous sea, to pin omeng Br flowery isles, and 
listen to the melody of Calliope and her sister train. um 
The ‘“ Emierant, or Reflections while descending the 
Ohio River,” a poets, published in 1833, first introduced Mr. 
Thomas to the public as an author, although he had previous- 
ly written some fugitive pieces, one of which, entitled, ‘’Tis 
said that Absence Conquers Love,’ was set to music, and is 
now one of the most 


found on s an incident like 
the ines, ge Pail’ & tg , than a 
Shaksperian 


: sathor, 

ulence sey fame. In 1835, Mr. 
Thomas arrived in Philadelphia, a total stranger. Without 
any object to awaken a train of reflections which could make 


him feel less alone, he walked out in the evening « few hours || 


ufter his arrival, and hearing from one of the merchants’ pa- 
laces on Chesnut street, a sound of music, he paused to listen, 
The words of his own song fell on his ear, warbled by one of 
the sweetest female voices he had ever heard. The emotions 
this gratifying incident awakened, were peculiarly pleasing. 
He felt from that moment that he was no longer a stranger. 

The ‘Emigrant’ is a poem in the heroic measure, andthe 
metrical arrangement of its stanzas is similar te that of Gray’s 
‘Ode to Adversity:’ It contains 91 stanzas, and is 728 
lines in length. It abounds with strong and beautiful image- 
ry; original and stirring thoughts; is occasionally varied by 
thrilling transitions, and is not deficient in sound philosophy, 
In perusing this poem, the reader is struck with a certain 
energy and manly tone of thought. pervading it; and disco- 
vers with pleasure, that the author has not sacrificed noble 
and sound sentiments and common sense, for the sake of a 
happy turn of verse, or to introduce a garland of fine and 
flowery words; nor has he substituted an unmeaning word, 
on account of its smoothness, for one more expressive and so- 
norous, as is the custom of many. of our poets, who 
often seem to prefer smoothness of verse to soundness of 
thought. 

The following extracts will show the character of the 
poet’s mind, and better illustrate his powers than any de- 


scription of them. The first quotation is from the opening || j 


stanza of the poem, and happily expresses the feelings of the 
Emigrant, on leaving his old, and secking a new home. 


“ We both are pilgrims, wild and winding river! 
Both wandering onward to the boundless West— 
Chanceful-and changeful is my destiny ; 
I needs must follow where thy currents lave— 
Perchance to find a home, or else, perchance a grave.” 


There is a sombre coloring visible throughout this poem, 
which takes its hue from the peculiar feelings of the writer, 
who at the period of its composition, labored under ill health. 
He touchingly alludes, in the eleventh stanza, to this infirmi- 
ty, and finely and poetically expresses the feelings of an am- 
bitious spirit thus clogged in its aspirations. 


“Ts health returnless? Never more may I 
Throw by the staff on which, alas! I lean? 
Is the woof woven of my destiny ? 
Shall I ne’er be again what J have been? 
And must the bodily anguish be combined 
With the iutenseness of the anxious mind ?— 
The fever of the frame and of the soul, 
With no medicinal draught to quell it—or control 1” 


The following apostrophe to Love, is rich with the quaint 
and beautiful imagery, which characterises the old masters 
the Finglish lyre: 


“O, love! what rhymer has not sung of thee ? 
And who, with heart so young as his who sings, 
Knows not thou art self-burthened as the bee, 
Who, loving many flewers, must needs have wings? 
Yea, thou art winged, O, Love ! like passing thought 
That now is with us, and now seems as no 
Until deep passion stamps thee in the brain, 
Like bees in folded flowers, that ne’er unfold again.” 


We will add another quotation, which breathes the divine 
afflatus in every line, and marks the accurate observer of na- 
ture: 

“ And the wild river, laughing, laves its banks— 

(amen Ae ty girl, 

Dancing along with free pranks 

Tbe leaves ©: angie tremble like the cur 

at plays r forehead as goes: 

While, "aid the branches, free from human woes, 
The wild bird carols to its happy mate 
Glad for the present hour, nor anxious for its fate.” 

A more eloquent definition of Eloquence has seldom been 
written than the following: 








of || charming the eye with the exquisite symmetry 















And ipl 
Wah native 
Burst forth 
look, em 
When the whole man is 
A power that comes not 
But from the gifted soul and the 
The 
nerhasset’s oa dilfing 
allusion to ' the from this 


’ 

second stanza, it will readily be seen, alludes to Barr? 
“Tele of the beautiful! how much thow art, 

Now in thy desolation, like the fate 

Of those, who came in innocence uf heart, 

‘With thy green Eden to assimilate; 

Then art to nature her coronal gave, 

To deck thy brow, of the onward weve ! 

Aad woman came, the beautiful and good, 

And made her happy home 'mid the embracing flood. 

Alas! another came; his blandishment, 

The fascination of his smooth address, _ 

That read so well the very heart's intent, 


And could so well its e express, 
se Gy ir eens ie ve 

ve Our country, 
He lites—-thy Rotaal iedboe Gated to vie! 


Yet in their different fates behold the homily.” 
The following und last quotation we sball make from the 
‘Emigrant’ is a pleasant allusion to the author’s jon. 
accuracy defenders 


Tts truth and will find in all have to 
do with the ‘ ‘Uncertainties of the law.” 
“Soon must I in the w war, 
Where kna és in vice aly degreee, 
As slip away, ‘not guilty,’ the’ bar, 
Counsel or 


for a 
To wrangle, jar, to twist, to twirl, to toil,— 
This tothe eonan’s Moe eihabeaneaning 
We will here close this notice of Mr. Thomas’s-poetical 
works, for these ‘‘sketches”’ are not intended either for ela- 
borate reviews or criticisms, but, simply, brief notices of the 
writings and style of authors, illustrated when necessary, by 
sionalq Net me ere 
‘Emigrant’ was, even in this day, when poetry is so litte 
wed ond appreciated, fa received, and o~ for — 
thor the praise and it to poem 
rl ee ee 
length, and abounding in keen humorous hits at the 
times, and enriched with several admirable origi- 


tn @ i, 





“ Wrangling, jarring, twisting, twirling, toiling,” 
he had retired both from the editorial chair and the bar, and 
devoted himself to the more congenial pursuits of literary 
composition. 

“Crton BrapsHaw, or the Adventures of a Lawyer,” 
is the title of the work by which he made his first appearance 
in this new path of literature. In a his talents to this 
seat ones aepentiaeal pon ao 
sure taken poem, Mr. 
was only directing his genius into a field where it could take 
a higher and wider range. The is necessarily the crea- 
tor of the novelist; and although an Pes not al- 

—- novelists, yet nO man, severely 
his mind may be cultivated, however accurate and’ extensive 
his knowledge, however polished and classical his style, 
become a popular novelist without being also ok par 
one without the other, is the statue of marble, w 
—the triumph of his skilli—from the hand of yo 


truth of its proportions the soul to give animation to 
the eye, pencil the veins with exaré, end give'to the bosem 
the undulating swell of the heaving wave. 


‘Cite Beene’ 90 NES ee oe eee 
“is the of a young lawyer means 

talents, whowe ambition ges im (elvis bimell 
the honorable means in his power. His professienal pursuits 
lead him among the coarsest criminals, while his political 
canner bing Nin in conn Se hae 
parties. , true alike to himself and the 

which he is a member, the stern principles of a 

and the uncompromising spirit of « gentleman are operative 


under all circumstances.” 


s 


The transcendent 
of his countrymen, was aided by the romance of that land of 


. There was a speaking in every glen; a 
tradition on ies Ser, s brow, and ruined castle 
wall; and brownies, degles, and elves, wandering on heaths, 
living in wild caves, or over fountains, were ever 
eS the 


6, if at all, from thoee in the principal cities 
of the United States, find here such ive cine lation, and 
so large a number of readers; while an American work, of 
superior merit, cumbers the shelves of the booksellers. 
have, moreover, such a but, 
tural propensity, to read of princes, dukes and baronets, that 
the mere glimpse of these titles, as they catch the eye in run- 
ning the fingers over the leaves, is sufficient to secure a pur- 
chaser and reader, while the pretty nose is turned up, or the 
manly lip ejects a “‘ pshaw!” at meeting in the novel lying 
beside it, only plain misters, and colonels, may be, and per- 
adventure @ senator or two, and a president. One “my 
lord,” is worth an army .of these republican chevecters+-and | 
so, aside from our colonial prejudices for everything English, 
the American work is thrown down with something like con- 
tempt. It is owing to these causes, that American pictures 
of manners in American cities, are not popular here, when, 
at the same time, they may be so in England—for we often 
first know our authors through the kindness, or rather justice 
of the British press. Viewed under these circumstances, it 
is not surprising that a novel of this clase~in which ‘ Clin- 
ton Bradshaw’ is to be ranked—should have met only with 
partial success, where the author’s friends, basing their judg- 
ment upon a knowledge of his powers, anticipated the most 
sanguine result. That itdid not at once, therefore, take the 
high stand as a novel its intrinsic merit entitled it to, isto 
be referred to causes beyond the control of authors. 


The foregoing remarks, it should be understood, do not 
apply to American novels as a class, but to that apecies of 
them called ‘ novels,’ the characters of which are 





in those mysterious parts that go to make up a hero or hero- 
ine. Cooper, Simms, Kennedy, Bird, and others, to be here- 
after named, have shown us that the American novel can be 
invested with a dignity, power, and romantic interest, rival- 
ling British works of this class. Our strictures apply only 
to what may be termed ‘civic novels.’ Probably all Ameri- 
can novels of this species, however well written and brilliant 
with genius, will, in their native country, meet with an indif- 
ferent reception, and ‘have only an ephemeral existence. 
Perhaps’it may be laid down as an undeniable proposition, 
that no novel can live, unless it is based on some remarkable 
pao gr event, aio, me vie the lump, maven the 
whole, a i perpetuity. Independ- 
ent of the ofthe author, this is the great secret <f the | 
Waverly novels—the leaven of history pervades them all. 
‘Ginton Bradshaw,’ however, was only a trial of the 
author’s powers, as a youthful knight tilts in the tournament 
to try the metal of his barb, and test the strength and fitness 
of his armor, before he encounters in the more deadly strife 
of the field. It has been said that one sin is inevitably the 
parent of a a : an author’s first book is 





THE NEW-YORKER. 
"East and West’ assimilates to the same species of fiction 
with which Clinton Bradshaw has been classed, but does not 
poecgaes, bre toit. Like that work, it is constructed 
upon no historical basis or popular tyadition, but professes to 
be a picture of American manners, der'ving its interest solely 
from the virtues and vices of the characters, and the cireum- 
stances in whichthey are placed. It differs from ‘Clinton 
Bradshaw,’ however, not only in not confining its scenes to 
the streets and houses of a s, and their trite, daily 
histories, encroaching too closely upon the nce 
of the penny press, and lessening the dignity and of 
epic composition, but it differs from it in the variety and 
originality of its characters, the frequent changes of its scenes, 
ye rece in the second volume, to which these observations 

usively apply,) its stirring incidents, and glowing de- 
scriptions of western scenes, character and adventure. The 
character of Blazeaway, a ‘ river character,’ so called, and a 
spirited and thrilling narrative of a steamboat race, mark the 
second volume as no ordinary production. The two volumes 
are of very unéqual merit: the first coming under the class 
of ‘city novels,’ while the second is of a widely different and 
more popular character, The cause is neither altogether in 
the author, nor in the style; but in the subject and scenes. 
He leaves the paved streets and fashionable folks, brick 
houses and pier-glasses, behind: him, with the first volume. 
In the second, he fearlessly » his wing and plumes his 
crest, like the unchained eagle, who soars to his native moun- 
tains, and with a bolder , seizes upon the themes and 
scenes which, beyond the Alleghanies, spring up unbidden 
on every wide, rich and inexhaustible material for the ro- 
mancer. 

The West is the legitimate empire of the American western 
novelist; and when he shall be content to wield over it the 
— of his genius, and unfold its wild traditions, his works 

contain the principle of life. ‘‘ It isalend,” says the cele- 
brated Mr. Flint, in a recent letter to the writer, ‘‘ where 
every thing in history, natural and civil, every thing in nature 
and art, pertaining to it, touching its settlement and progress, 
is, in itself, matter of romance, and wanting, to those who have 
not seen and observed, vrai semblance almost in the same 
degree as the ordinary standard of romance.” , 

A pen that can discourse so eloquently of the West, as in 
the following stanzas, taken atrandom from the “ Emigrant,” 
should seek no different theme: his muse should linger, 


“ Where stole the paddle-plied and tottering bark 
Along the rough shore’s cragg’d and sedgy side ; 
Where the fierce hunter, from the forest dark, 
Pureved the wild deer over mountains wild.” 

~ * * * * * 

“Yet, who that ever trod upon the shore, 
Since the rude red man left it to his tread, 
Thinks not of him? hd ad » 

That Indian mound 
Will soon be levelled with the plough'd up ground ; 
Where stands that village church, tradition’s hold, 
: ‘The war-whoop once rung loud, o’er many a warriur cold.” 


“ Within thee, river! many a pale face sleeps, 
And many a red man’s ghost his vigil keeps; 
And many a maid has watched thy dark banks over. 
For thee, pezchance, thy stream ran red with blood, 
There pale and red men met upon thy shore, 
Embracing foes, they sank within the flood, 
Fierce twins in death, and joined for ever more! 
But God is just! to him the red race fly, 
Driv’n to the pathless west, thence upward to the sky.” 


“ Here once Boone trod, the hardy pioneer, 
The only white man in the wilderness ; 
That mountain there, that lifts its bald high head 
Above the furest, was perchance his throne!” 


“ How fertile is this ‘dark and bloody ground ;’ 
Here death has given many a horrid wound ! 
Here-was the victim tortured to the stake, 
While dark revenge stood by, his burning thirst to slake.” 


“ Methinks I see it all within yon dell, 
Where trembles through the leaves the clear moonlight; 
i Druid oak! canst not the story 
WwW m met they thus? and wherefore did they fight ? 
And wept his maiden much? and who was he 
Who thus so calmly bore his agony ? 
Sang he his death-song well? was he « chief? 
And mourned his nation long, in notes of lengthened grief?” 


It will be discovered by those who compare Mr. Thomas’s 
novels, especially ‘‘Clinton Bradshaw,” with this fine 
poem, that he has not yet done justice to his talents, or cho- 
sen subjects most congenial with his tone of mind, or best 
suited to the developement of his powers. The admirers of 
— will therefore look with some anxiety towards the 
uture direction of powers which have not been conducted 
into the channel to which they have already shown a natural 


tell? 


tendency. 

Although the writer has get seen a review, not even the 
briefest newspaper notice East and West,” and cannot 
therefore determine the kind of reception it has received by 
the editorial and judging only from the 


work itself, and the opinions of many who have perused it, 
he is confident of its title to a fair share of ity, which 
must, in some degree, however, be i 


ever, , by the causes 
stated, eporeting on fictions of the class to which this Ul 


belongs. Ti ls spirited and racy, enriched with fastens 
and abounds fn dis ble sketches of character, T, 
though not elegant or studied, is bold, free and flow 
the author wrete with ease and rapidity. ‘ 
Tn briefly sketching the character of Mr. Thomas's hiss 

the poet and the novelist are too inseparably united = 
of their peculiar features being separately considered, 4, 
an observer of nature, he delights in the contemplation ; 
sublime and terrible, rather than the picturesque; 

to spread the wings of his imagination and sail 











beetling crags, rather than fly through fairy dells,or hover 


in the shadowy grove. But he is not an enthusiastic 
of ‘ grassy meadows, breezy slopes, inspiring hillsand 
tain crags;’ and will turn his back on the fairest 
seat himself in some quiet corner, if he be 
chance in a steamer on the Ohio or’ Mi! to holden 
versation with some‘ character,’ whom ave 
thrown in his way. It may be remarked, here, my ov 
versational talents are of the highest order; ey a 
able, and his address and manners popular and 
Perhaps the n:ost prominent trait of Mr. '. 
is his perception roe instinctive appreciation of the 
esque, eccentric and absurd, and what is called 
points in the appearance, habits, or characters of men, Wik 
an eye to the humorous, and a passion for observing what be 
has emphatically termed ‘ characters,’ he is at all times ob 
servant, and constantly deriving in this way, not only amu 
ment to himself, but for his readers. Frobebly there isa 
a character, particularly the ruder ones, (for it is the unbews 
block, and not the polished column which forms subj 
his study,) in his nuvels, which is not drawn from or 
ginals; who, at a public table, in the street or baste lne 
unconsciously sat for their portraits to this observing painter 
of men and manners. It is this naturalness, this notso much 
copies of men, as the men themselves, that constitutes’ th 
peculiar charm of Mr. Thomas’s prose writings. - This tale 
of observation has led him to study the characters of dip 
tinguished men; and insensibly created a taste for 
which he has displayed in an eminent degree, ina 
biographical sketch of Wirt, published shortly after the 
of this distinguished man. 
* We will new conclude this article, which has 
grown to an unexpected length, with a brief sketch of Mr. 
Thomas’s personal appearance, inasmuch as it is not the 
fashion now-a-days for authors to show themselves to their 
readers, like their olden time predecessors, en frontiapies, 
He is about twenty-eight years of age, five feet nine inchesia 
height, compactly built, and slighly inclined to be fleshy, 
His complexien is a healthy brown; his hair black and 
and is worn long and negligently about his teinples. Bb 
forehead is straight and high, with the intellectual organs 
strongly developed. His eyebrows are square and full, and 
beneath them plays a pair of deep-set eyes of the keenest 
black, with a lively if not a laughing expression, in which 
mixed humor and penetration predominate. His noseis 
straight and faultless; his lips accurately chisseled, andr 
markably flexile, and capable of expressing humor orsateaim 
in a striking degree. The ruling expression of his face, 
which is that of a handsume, dark complexioned man,is 
gvod humor andl intelligence, and is marked with ed in 
tellect. His address is courteous and gentlemanly; bis po 
liteness, pruceeding rather from the heart, than the obser 
vance of mere external forms. On account of the 
culiarity before alluded to, which renders artifici 
pensable, he walks with a stout cane, with one arm 
his back, and his face bent, as if in deep thought, ante 
pavement, at which times, kis face wears that a 
often observable in men, who, like him, have 
been the martyrs of severe physical suffering. As Writth 
Mr. Thomas has only to be taught by et ee 
the natural tendency of his fine powers, to rank among 
Sse 


native American authors. 





TitLes or Soverricns.—The King of M i 
surrounded by musicians and poets, who call hin Lard 
Sun and Moon, Great Magician, and Great Thief! 
The King of Araccan is called ‘ Emperor of A 
sessor of the White Elephants and the two 
mate heir of Pegul and Brama, | .ord of the Twelve 
of Bengal, and the Twelve Kings who place their 
der his feet.’ ee ual 
The King of Ava is called God. When he writes 
eign sovereign, he calls himself the King of Kings, ¥ 
others should obey, as he is the cause of the 
all animals, the regulator of the seasons, the 
of the ebb and flow of the sea, brother to the 
of the four-and-twenty Umbrellas! These U 
ways carried before him. 





ter 
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Intsux Equity.—A couple from the Green Ishin 
and Nancy,—had settled on the rye 8 and in’ 
of time, (to use the language of the region, had * 
six children and nine negroes.’ Pat had made up his: 
to better his fortunes, and to go unencumbered highet) 
river; and he therefore explained his plans to Naneyj, 
ing with, “‘ and so, my darlin, I'll lave you; but Pheam, 
best by you : I'll lave you the six dear, nate pretty 















and I'll take the nine nasty, dirty negroes.” tart 
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THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. 
BY HON. MRS. NORTON. 
8Prart! who over this our mortal earth, 
Where nought hath birth 
not sume way dim, 
Him— 


Thou who, unseen, from out thy radiant wings 
shower down light o’er mean and common things, 

yer And, wande: to and fro, 

the condemned and sinful world dost go, 
Haunting that wilderness, the human heart, 
With gleams of glory that tov soon depart, 

Gilding weed and flower— 
What is thy birth divine, and whence thy mighty power ? 


The Sculptor owns thee: on his high pale brow, 
Bewildering images are pressing now ; 
tape tipo immortal grace 
His chisel ne’er shall trace, 
Though in his mind the fresh creation glows ; 
High forms of godlike strength, 
Or limbs whose languid length 
The marble fixes in a sweet repose ! 
, At thy com . 
His fond and patient hand 
Moulds the dull clay to Beauty’s richest line ; 
Or, with more tedious skill, 
Le ron to on will, 
touches imperce 
ad Works slowly, day by day, 
The rough-hewn block away, 
Till the soft shadow of the bust’s pale smile 
Wakes into statue life, and pays th’ assiduous toil ! 


Thee, the Nien gahesapd knows—whose fervent eyes, 
O'er the blank waste of canvass fondly bending, 
See fast within it, magic circle rise 
Some pictured scene, with colors softly blending ; 
bowers and leafy glades, 
The old Arcadian shades, 
Where thwarting glimpses of the sun are thrown, 


And dancing nymphs and sh rds one by one 
Appear to bless his sight, sd 
In Pancy's flowing light 

Peopling that spot of green Earth’s flowery breast 


With every attitude of joy and rest. 

Lo, at his pencil’s touch steals faintly forth 

(Like-an uprising star in the cold North) 

Some face which soon shall glow with Beauty’s fire; 
Dim seems the sketch to those who stand around, 
Dim and uncertain as an echoed sound, 

But oh, how bright tu him whose hand thou dost inspire! 


Thee, aleo, doth the dreaming Poet hail 
Fond comforter of many a dreary day, 
When through the clouds his fancy’s car can eail 
To worlds of radiance, far, how far, away! 
Lo, at thy touch, as at the burst of light 
Which Morning shoots along the purple hills, 
Chasing the shadows of the vanished N ight, 
@ And silvering all the darkly gushing rills— 
Giving each blossom, gemm'd with sparkling dew, 
Tts bright and proper hue: 
So darts thy glow across the Poet's soul, 
So from his world the mists of darkness roll, 
And shows it as it should be—as it was, 
E’er the dim night of Death came down to mar 
The holy and the beautiful, and cause 
A struggle and interminable war 
Amidst creation. He beholds the face 
Of the old world with a young Eden grace! 
Disease and Want and Sin and Pain are not— 
Nor homely nor familiar things—Man’s lot 
Is like his aspirations, bright and high ; 
And even the haunting thought that Man must die, 
His dream so changes from its tearful strife, 
Death seems but fainting into purer life ! 


Not only these thy presence woo, 
The less inspired ewn thee too; 
Thou hast thy tranquil source 
Tn the me 4 well-springs of the human heart, 
And guskest with sweet force 
When most imprisoned ; causing tears to start 
Tn the worn citizen's o’erwearied eye, 
As, with a sigh, 
At the bright close of some rare holiday, 
He sees the branches wave, the waters play, 
And hears the clock’s far distant melluw chime 
Warn him a busier world reclaims his time! 


Thee, Childhood’s heart confesses—when he sees 
heavy rose-bud crimson in the ze— 
‘When the red coral wins his eager gaze, 


* Or the warm sunbeam dazzles with its rays. 


. Thee, through his varied hocrs of rapid joy, 
The eager boy, 
Who wild across the meadow springs, 
And still with sperkling eyes 
Pursues th’ uncertain prize, 


 Lared by the velvet glory of its wings! 


And so from youth to age—yea, till the end— 
An unforsaking, unforgetting friend, 
Thou hoverest round us! and when all is o’er, 
Get Benue most logan Havens oven _ more, 
v stealest gently to couc 
‘ There, while the breath 
Comes faint and fitfully, to nigh 
M% visions from thy native sky, 
it sweet to die! 


_ ier 
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The sick man’s ears are faint, his eyes are dim, 
But his heart listens to the heavenward hymn ; 
And his soul sees-—not, not the band, 
Who come with mournful 
To kneel about his bed— 
But white-robed angels, whv around him stand, 
And wave his spirit to the Better Land! 
So, living, dying, still our hearts pursue 
Brepemaeneeeenen! 
to i will 
Nor deem the feeling given was yiven in vain! 
For it may be our banished souls recall, 
_ In this their earthly thrall, 
(With the sick dreams of exiles) that far world 
Whence angels once were hurled; 
Orit may be, a faint and trembling sense, 
Vague, as permitted by Omnipotence, 
Foreshows th’ immortal radiance round us shed, 
When the imperfect shall be perfected ! 
Like the chained eagle in his fettered might, 
Straining upon the heaven his wistful sight, 
Who toward the upward glory fondly springs 
With all the vain strength of his shive ng wings— 
So chained to earth, and baffted—yet so 
Of the pure’ sky which lies so far beyond, 
We make the attempt'to soar in many a thought, 
Of Beauty, born, and into beauty wro' ; 
Dimly we struggle onwards—who say 
Which glimmering light leads nearest to the Day ? 
—_—_— 


From the London Monthly Review. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS PRINGLE; Wirs a 
Sxercn or nis Lire. London: Moxen. 1837. 

Many volumes have been filled with the records of lives 
that were not half so worthy of commemoration as that of 
Thomas Pringle; and many writers have assumed for their 
volumes some promising and dignified title, such as professes 
to communicate all that ought to be known concerning the 
lives of distingaished persons, which have not been half so 
well executed as the de om effort, which is modestly called 
a Sketch. We have been so deeply moved by the subject 
before us, and by the manner in which it is treated, that we 
are resolved to afford to our readers such a view as ought to 
induce many to gratify and improve themselves by acomplete 
and frequent perusal of the whole. 

Poor Pringle’s history is one indeed which in a singular 

degree exhibits the combination of literary talents and hu- 
manity, and the influence which the former of these excel- 
lences may be made to exert over the interests of civilization, 
and the glory of a great nation. At the same time seldom 
has there accurred a more beautiful instance of literature and 
moral purity lending to each other reciprocal charms, or of 
the extent to which a humble individual’s labors may reach 
when directed by high principles, and constantly towards the 
attainment of great and beneficentends. — 
The subject of the present Sketch was bern on the 5th of 
January, 1789, and was the third child of a numerous family. 
His ancestors were respectable farmers on the Scottish Bor- 
der; and to all who are in the least acquainted with the class 
so designated, it is unnecessary to say more for the purpose 
of conveying a very high idea of intelligence and moral worth. 
While but a few months old he was so unfortunate as to meet 
with an accident that dislocated the hip-joint of his right 
limb; and from the fact being concealed | the nurse for a 
length of time the injury was never red He grew up, 
however, @ resolute as well as a reflecting boy ; as Mr. Ritchie 
says, the useless limb which he was destined to drag labori- 
vusly about for the rest of his life, serving as a check and a 
memento; and often when his youthful glee was at its high- 
est, sending his thoughts back to himself. Even when but 
a boy his piety was remarkable, his old nurse saying, that 
she frequently found him, at that period of his years, on his 
knees engaged in fervent prayer. 

In spite of the serivuus and permanent damage done to his 

limb, he became so accustomed to his crutches as to rival the 
activity of those who had no such defect to overcame, lovi 
adventare and pursuing it with no ordinary success. Tos' 
a boy, however, the loss of an excellent mother, when he 
was only six years of age, must have been a peculiar calam- 
ity. Yet he ever retained a lively and most fond recollection 
of her, as may be gathered from the following lines in a poem 
called the “‘Autumnal Excursion,” which we copy. 


“ And when that gentlest human friend 
No more her anxious eye could bend 
Oa me, by oung affii 


More her maternal. 

I deem’d she still beheld afar 

My sorrows from some 1 star; 
Tn slumber heard her ly speak, 
And felt her kiss upon my cheek.” 


Pringle’s earliest and perenne ee Be the Me- 
moir, were gardening, fishing, working 
tools. ‘In the last-mentioned employment he exhibited 
considerable dexterity; and the same naturaltutn which en- 
abled him to construct a fishing-rod out of & crutch, found 
exercise, in after rs, ti ening Bey aS 
with at least substitutes for the conveniences of civilized life. 
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“A the remembrances of the first evening we spent 
together,” says Mr. Story, ‘‘ it may deserve notice, that, on 
com our attainments in literat mentioned with 


he mer 
— 5 oi Travela” nd vee Lara 
sures ; passage ter 
which hide with tke ine, 
“ And Freedom shrieked when Kesciusko fell.” 
It must have seemed very unlikely, at that time, that a young 
from lameness should become a 


passion and 

bin give Mined, © enon oepenad tpaveednpgiamerp ted 
this same friend, “‘ were ity 
during a long friendship and. confidential intercourse with him. 
His warmth of affection, his and 

at the very commencement of ouf fellowship as truly 
to me in his sayings and doings, as if I had known him for 
years. Thore war-coch aresiity in the beansiful moval of his 
nature, that conveyed to you at once the impression of his 
being worthy of. confidence and love.’ When at college, 
was of studious habits, and attended diligently to the duties 
pe no ag Fy ee 
brilliant re, his appearance was alt . 
when examined by the Professor. He did not, however, al- 
though studious, extend, as he might have done, his classical 
knowledge. His readings during the hours not engaged in 
the preparation of the lessons of the day, consisted chiefly in 
the belles-lettres of his mother tongue. He was much more 
eonaversant with English poetry_and criticism at the time, 
than students of his standing generally were; and he had 
not been many months in town (Edinburgh,) before he as- 
sisted in organizing a small weekly club, where his 
attainments were available, either in himself + Or 
in criticising, an essay in prose or in verse, written by the 
members in turn,”’ 

We shall not follow Pringle's academical or literary histo- 
7 walle in Eipuivareh wie nay ngnee 9h aaa Saf- 
fice it to say that his intercourse with men of letters became 
Seaseiod that ba. hateiaisod Diametihen ition in po- 
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under hig Majesty’s Commi: the Public Records of 


eded ty oles of - poedip se pe ae ae 
tl any joyment. 
mechanical ‘dradgery. of such an as that to which he 
had attainment, could net, however, be congenial with the 
taste of a mind like that of Thoreas Pringle. Accordingly, 
we find him filling up any leisure time he could command, de- 
voting himself to the study of English elegant literature, or 
gratifying a passionate love of nature and rural scenery which 
the environs of Auld Reekie so abundantly offer. At length 
ha betaune tbe alier of. sernepeptt, as Sass 55 spe eae 


, however, as it would @ , in her virtues, not 
purse. His salary under the ‘ 
equal to the demands which his situation imposed upon him; 
he was now @ man of thirty years of age— 
to do? We find him in 1819 ! 

threaten 
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proceeds— 

“ The other members of his father’s house at this m: 
Sh ee 
rmoditating an escape for himself from so harassing « situa 
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ects now til cocke, nd establish in rural in- 

dependence, my father’s family, which untoward circum- 

stances had up and begun to scatter over the world. 

To accomplish this, — to a new colony was indis- 

——e _ My. father hud been a ion sae es Roxburgshire 

; and all his sons (five in number) had been bred to 

the same The change of ‘times, 
completel 


except . 
however, and the loss of had ly overclouded 


at the Cape was promulgated, I called their attention to 
hex colony, end offered to accompany them, should they d+ 


termine to a r settlers. After ome ims 4 weigh 
the advantages of ape, as compared other 
ib cciosleartibrseniothie-decteaped me to 


on theiz behalf to theColonial Department. As it was 
by the Ln femal ta that every party should 
comprise at least ten adult , one family related to my 
wife, and two or three other res individuals, were 
associated with us. And thus our little band of twenty-four 
souls was made; consisting of twelve men, including three 
farm servants, six women and six children.’ ” 
are views with.respect to his new situation were dif- 
ferent those entertained by the rest of his relatives, who 
looked to agricultural He trusted to obtain, 
through the recommendation of friends, some colo- 
nial for which his education and habits might 
be suitable; and, therefore, invested with the di- 
rection of a most interesting little band of emigrants, he em- 
barked in February, 1819, for the Cape of Good Hope. 
Seldom have we perused any thing more touching and in- 
structive than the account which Mr. Ritchie has been ena- 
bled to collect of the progress 


of thielivle band after they set 
foot upon the African soil; but esvecially of the services, the 
exertions, ee egee of the immediate subject of 
the Memoir. H for vast numbers of mankind, however, 
and signally conducive to the honor of this country, ought it 
ever to be that Thomas Pringle, the Border 
farmer’s son, the lame but enthusiastic adventurer, was des- 
tined to emigrate, to be unfortunate in another quarter of the 
globe, and to feel himself obliged to return to his native land 
in order to labor for his bread. But before tracing hastily 


e 


ope, at this period, was in a state 
which most colonies have had to pass through at one time or 
other. All civilized nations have themselves of 


of uncivilized nations, in pretty nearly the same 

menue. Wherever Christian foot has been planted on bar- 
yas ground, there has been blood, and burning, and terror, 
despair. To extend the moral as well as physical-do- 
minion of the parent country, was never dreamed of. To in- 
troduce her and her arts into two regions; to bring 
the wandeférs of ‘the desert into her towns and temples; to 
barter for territory the inestimable blessings of education; to 
turn the howling wilderness into'a garden, and lure its savage 
inhabitants ‘into the social pale; these were projects tod 
, and too noble, to enter into the thick skull, and tur- 
brain, of a conqueror. To win the land from its naked 
almost u . masters by the treachery of acoward, or 
violence of a ruffian, and to i these far Gentile na- 
tions with 9 hatred and horror of the very name of Christ— 
s been the usaal process of colonization. Its results 
Ye ie a extirpation of the natives, ei- 
ther by the : oe 
and the or} 
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distilled poisons of civilized man; 
e substitution in their stead of a European race almost 
ignorant barbarous, loaded with 
withering under the curse of the Almighty. 
pe, where from the vast 
rand force of the inhab- 
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hrneciadt ee gee acquire the-habits of wild beasts. They spring upon 
¥ a wolfish packs upon their huts or villages ; and the whites, on 
os “ || their pa.t, hunt down their colored brethren with dogs and 
yr |} guns, and shoot them down like game. No further back, for 
instance, than November, 1829, an expedition retarning un- 
; ; successful in their search after a horde of Bushmen, near the 

party prepared to Greg thn oantn ip share | renee a nO 
u independence whic adverse circum-|j tribe, of whom they-s 
ne observing a Bushwoman lying asleep beside the path, their 
magnanimous captain fired at and killed her. 
ty rode on, without considering the matter worthy even of a 

passing remark.’ 


boundary. At'the Cape, two dispossessed tribes of north- 
eastern Caffres, vanquished in their own savage wars, ap- 


the execrations of the || length, after extraordinary exertions and haitbreadth es- 
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colored men,. being turned out of 


whites when they are able, or come down at night in 


» wreaked their ire upon a friendly 
t seven individuals ; and soon after, 


‘And the par- 


“In this state of affairs, it may be conceived that the 
whites cast an anxious eye sometimes far beyond the idcal 


ared for a' moment within thirty or forty miles of the Eng- 
ish frontier; but, turning away, established themselves on 
the solitary banks of the Umtata River, two hundred and fif- 
ty miles distant, where they built their huts and located their 
families. To this seclude: spot, surrounded by deserts, they, 
the*wandering Caffres, who had probably never seen a Euro- 

n face—were Britis Troops, and cztirpa- 

ted—butchered in cold blood, without resistance, it is said, 
and to the number of twenty thousand souls! But this, the 
reader will say, is a aor of the olden time; of that iron age 
in which ignorance and barbarity prevailed to such an extent 
that scarcely even a chronicle was produced to record the 
acted horrors ofthe period. Heis mistaken. The white in- 
fant who was born on that day, has scarcely yet learned to 
read his Bible, and say his prayers at his mother’s knee be- 
fore going to bed. The massacte took place in the year of 
our Lord Jesus Christ one thousan@eight hundred and twen- 
ty-eight.” 

It was Mr. Pringle, perhaps, beyond every other person, 
who brought to light these horrors; and it was tohim in a 
great degree that they were ordered by legislative enactments 
and government interference to be mitigated and avoided in 
future. But to the narrative. At the time when our emi- 
grants landed at the Cape, Lord Charles Somerset was Gov- 
ernor, a man whose conduct as such has been loudly and fre- 
quently condemned, and whom Mr. Ritchie inclines not to 
spare. It happened, however, that when the emigrants ar- 

. salted for England. Prin- 
gle had recommendations to him, obtained chiefly through 
the influence of Sir Walter Scott, but being marked “ pri- 
vate,” they could not be opened by a Secretary. 

The little party, after having remained a few days at Cape 
Town, sailed for Algoa Bay, where the settlers were to dis- 
embark to proceed to the interior. This second landing took 

ace in the month of June. The rout of the emigrants was 

ong and exceedingly novel tosuch adventurers. Their vebi- 
cles were seven Dutch-African wagons, furnished by a govern- 
ment order, and in general driven by their owners, with u 
Hottentot boy running before, to conduct the leaders of the 
team of ten or twelve oxen.. For eight days they continued 
to wander through the desert, guarded by large fires at night 
against wild beasts, whose cries they heard in the distance. 
After spending two 
Great Fish River, resumed their journey through a 
“howling wilderness,” haunted by banditti as well as wild 
beasts. Their rout lay through the valley of he River of 
Baboons ; and in the upper part of this valley they were to 
find their location, consisting of lands forfeited by certain 
Dutch boors, who had risen in insurrection against the Eng- 
lish Government. Of the latter portion of their progress, 
Pringle writes thus— 

“It were tedious to relate the difficulties, perils and ad- 
ventures which we encountered in our toilsome march of five 
days up this African glen—to tell of our pioneering labors 
with the hatchet, the pick-axc, the crow-bar, and the sledge- 
hammer—and the lashing of the poor oxen, te force them on 
(sometimes twenty or thirty in one team) through such a 
track as no English reader can form any adequate conception 
of. In the upper part of the valley, we were occupied two 
entire days in thus hewing our way through a rugged defile, 
now called Eildon-cleugh, scarcely three miles in extent. At 


eapes—the breaking down of two wagons, and the partial 
damage of others—we got through the last poort of the glen, 
and found ourselves on the summit ofan elevated.ridge, com- 
manding a view of the extremity of the valley. ‘And now, 
mynheer,’ said the Dutch-African field-cornet who command- 
sd our escort, ‘ there lies your country.’ ” 
This secluded and distant spot received the name of Glen- 
which is now-its official Me EN the paternity of 

which title will easily be traced. Here the Scottish settlers 
pap ma ald ep camcam pac 
mea being physician, surgeon, religious 
officiating minister, 
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years that he resided in the colony. 


by a Settlement of Hottentots.’ ° 


important donation of the whole. 
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colony. 


On the return of Lord Charles Somerset to the colony, to 
wards the close of 1821, Pringle obtained the librarian: 
of the Government Library at Cape Town. He seems 
to have pete 0 certain literary undertakings, 
nterests of civilization, humanity, 

ted artival of a commission : 
cognizance of the moral ‘and 
tional condition of the colony, as well as of its political q 
judicial features, could not fail to arouse his hopes and” 

But the publications which he oi 

ated, and the active measures which he puraued 19 
useful knowledge and enlightened ideas, could not be endure 
by the Governor; and Pringle was in effect driven on of 
Africa, to push his fortune elsewhere, and even to endeava 
to start anew in life. The following paragraphs will affos 
some striking notices concerning hia services d 


“ He was one of the originators of the great me e 
to the political emancipation of the Hottentots, namely se 
establishment as independent occupiers of Jand. bn 
given in to the Commissioners in 1823, was entii 
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of a Plan for Defending the Eastern Frontier of it 
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he also obtained in the language spoken by the Hotten. 
enabled him to become familiar with say ies aba 
them, and to interest himself. successfully in their 
But we must refer our readers to the ‘* Narrative” w: 
himself published, fora full account of bis residence 
ca, and to the Memoir before us; the former of which w 
having opened the eyes of Englishmen to the enormities » 
had been practised by the colonial government, and the 
not less strikingly showing how poor Pringle engaged in 
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‘IT may also state, that while acting as Secretary, in 189} 
4, to the ‘ Society for the Relief of. Distressed Setulers in Ak 
bany,’ he was one of the most active members of that merite 
rious body. His own party, however, although i 4 
the district, neither applied for, nor consented to 
any portion of the relief fund. I have more than once bees 
‘struck, while writing these pages, with the important usesto 
which literary talents may be turned, when directed by 

feelings ; and on this occasion I find Pringle, cihonshne 
haps, the very poorest of the Society, contributing the mos 
This was in the form ofa 
pamphlet, entitled ‘Some Account of the English ‘Settersin 
Albany, South Africa,’ which he sent for publication todior 
The result of these united efforts was the collection of 
£7,000 in England and India, besides £3,000 raised in the 


in 


“« * Ruined in circumstances and in prospects, but sound ia 
conscience and in character,’ says Mr. Conder, ‘Mr. 
began to prepare seriously for returning to England; 
to which he resolved on an excursion to the Eastern 
to see once more his relatives at Glen-Lynden. re 
had the pure satisfaction of finding the little colony he had 
assisted in planting, in tolerably prosperous circumstances 
‘Under the blessing of Providence,’ he-says, ‘ its prosperity 
has been steadily progressive. The friends. whor I left th 
though they have not escaped some occasional trialés 
appointments, such as all men are exposed to in this uncer 
tain world, have yet enjoyed a goedly share of health,cim 
petence and peace.’ Out of the twenty-three souls 
accompanied him to Glen-Lynden, he records, 
years after, that there had occurred only a single 


he 


had 
and 


that was from the accidental bursting of a guns whilelly 


births alone, exclusive of new settlers who had joined 


they had more than doubled their number. 
the prospects of my father’s house, and 


Southern Africa.’ ” 


in all their wanderings and sufferings. 
quent liabilities-at the Cape 





reverse, as already hinted, was the case. 
. — 


fatal; and he was still a 
29, 1834, he writes to a fr 


“ T am sorry- to say that, my 





instructor m , a8 well as civiland military 
chief. He soon sufficiently acquainted with Dutch 
to render himself to his Dutch-African neighbors— 
neighbors of thirty or forty miles—and the knowledge which 





piously remarks Mr. Pringle, in concluding his 
narrative, ‘I have great cause to tless God, both 
in many 
regards my own career in life, that His good provi 
rected our emigrant course fourteen years ago to the willed 


Pringle arrived in London in July of 1826, accompanied 
by his wife and her sister, Miss Brown, a faithful ec 
His losses 
amounted to-one 
pounds; but then he had made himself be known as the 
champion of the oppressed. Was it not reasonable to-bop 
that the clear claims he had to compensation on ace 
the tyranny of the Governor should in some measure 
tended to? Such a hope, however, proved fallacious-) 
independently of the usages he had sustained at thé 
a confidential minister of a great Empire, his .cc 
tested by the local magistrates, at the head of a band off 
spectable settlers, and the valuable and voluminous nia™ 
ation which he had furnished to the Commissioners 
quiry, and of which the Government at home was sul 
sensible, should have found for him due consideration. 
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* * 

Pringle’s last illness was a lingering consumpti 
which sanguine hopes were entertained that it 
rman.’ In a letter 

in these terms: 
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few days an unfavorable reply from Mr. Spring Rice, in regard 
to my applicati an appointment at the Cape. He says 
that as. great reductions are now making there, those reduced 
from. the government service must have a preferable claim; 
so that that prospect seems to be shut. Many of the persons 
who will thus have a preference to me, were amongst the 
vilest tools of Lord Charles Somerset's administration. But 
to have been by a Tory Government for maintain- 
ing Whig principles, or rather the principles of truth and jus 
tice, seems, even under a’ Whig Administration, to operate 
rather to one’s disadvantage than otherwise. In fact, how 
can it be otherwise—so Jong as the under-secretaries and 
clerks are still the persons who determine most of the Colo- 
nial appointments, who were put in office by Lord Bathurst, 
ras they can on the wretched 





and who, to this hour, act as 
system of his administration? Spring Rice, with the best 
intentions, coming new into office, must necessarily draw his 
information from such prejudiced and polluted sources—and 
thus things go on year after year. 

“If Thad now a few hundred pounds, I would go out to 
the Caffre frontier, and buy and steck a farm, and settle my- 
self for life in the wilderness. I am tired with the wear and 
tear of town life, and struggling with straitened circumstances 
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for ever. Perfect quiet and happiness and leisure is not, I 

ng thie fe know, to be found in this world; but if the choice must be 
a between utter seclusion, and struggling for subsistence by the 

ays exhausting and precarious wages of literary labor, I have no 


hesitation in preferring the latuer—if the latter were in my 
which unhappily it is not. 

“ But enough of self. After all, I have no doubt that what 
befalls us (if not by our own fault) is ever for the best; and 
inthat belief, and in a firm trust of God’s good providence, I 
will endeavor to find consolation.” 
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y, dn 1893 Nothing could be done, or at least nothing was done, by the 
ers in Ak liberal government for Pringle in regard to his plans and 
hat merito- wishes about the Cape, either in the way of an appointment 


or grant of land. Still he prepared for his voyage thither, a 
measure which became like one between life and death, for 
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n once been his medical advisers declared it necessary for him to resort 
‘tant uses to without delay to a milderclimate. But this was not to be. 
ted “The day of sailing was postponed from time to time; till 
per at length the severer symptoms of the disease manifested 
ng the most themselves, and he was advised to abide the issue at home. 
he form ofa His work was done; his stewardship was expired; and the 
n Settlers in hour had come when he was to be called to his account.— 
tion to Lor That hour, I most firmly believe, few men have ever been 
collection of better prepared to meet. 
raised in the “Tn addition to other symptoms of his disease, diarrhoea 
2 now supervened, which his weakened constitution was una- 
but sound ia ble toresist. The result soon became certain; and, with the 
‘Mr. seme resolution, the same collectedness of spirit, which he 
gland; had exhibited as the champion ef humanity and the defender 
tern 


of the rights of the press, he set himself to prepare for the 
gteatchange. His good deeds, if he had ever prided himself 
upon them at all, he threw off, like a robe fit only for the pre- 
sent world; resting his ‘sute and certain hope’ upon the 
merits of the Savior. The Bible was his companion by day 
and by night; and when exhausted nature sunk into slum- 
ber, he would start in the midst, crying ‘ Give me my book— 
Lam losing time!’ ” 
The Rev. J. Macdonald thus writes: 
“I happened to be in Scothand when the attack came on, 
thus did not see him until the last week of ‘his life; but 
itwasa rich consolation for me to find the state of mind in 
which he lay. His soul seemed quite detached from all 
earthly things, and quite unwilling to think of them. He ac- 
knowledged the wisdom, righteousness and grace of the 
Lord in so chastising him, and seemed happy to trace the va- 
tious steps of that painful yet gracious process by which the 
Lord bad humbled him. His strain was thanksgiving. Two 
nights before his death, though reduced to a ghastly skele- 
ton, he desired to sing some verses of a psalm with me; and 
on my proposing to substitute a brief exposition of the 103d 
Pealm, as that we usually sing at our communion, I shall 
never forget the affectingly sweet expression with which he 




















































































































“He spoke much of Christ as his only hope, and secmed 
to have a peculiar pleasure in whatever I said about his glo- 
nous righteousness; and I do firmly believe that he fell 
asleep in the Lord. I held his hand as he expired, which he 
, held out to me, with the almost inaudible articulation of 

Farewell!” There were throbbings, and a little restless- 
ey no struggles—he gently died.” 
© must add the fellowing observations by his bi : 

“The death of Thomas Pringle drew fou an a 
of affectionate regret in every civilized country in the world, 
where the English languaze is spoken. In British India, in 

merica, in Africa, the feeling was the same; and to the 
credit of human nature be it related, that even his adversaries 
joined in lamenting when dead ths man they had striven 
ba) when living.” r 

“One of the gentlest yet firmest, one of the humblest 
most high-minded of human beings, the character of Thowas 

was made up of qualities which excite in equal pro- 

and respect.: With him benevolence was 

not @ weakness, but a principie. He did not indulge im do- 
ing good ; but his humanity, being under the strict control of 


































































































his judgement, he refuted practically the doctrines of that 

ilosephy which refers even our best actions to selfishness. 

was warm and steady in his attachments; but though he 
would have risked his life for his friend, he would not have 
sacrificed his probity: He was deeply religious, but not.of 
those devotees who on their ee caoertd, 
buoyant, and even gay, exempli his faith only in his 
actions. Open, generous, manly, and sincere, I Pros address 
him in the words of Charles Lamb, 


“ «Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 
T have not Font 'a whiter abet than thine!’ 

* * * * a * - . * * 
Surely, when our readers peruse the extracts which we have 
introduced from this elegant and interesting volume, and are 
informed that the ts that may accrue from its sale will 
be for the benefit of ee a Pringle’s widow and sister-in- 
law, a general anxiety will prevail amongst them to be 
sessed of such a precious record and such a monument of phi. 
lanthropy. Besides the memoir upon which we have dwelt, 
the volume contains the poems of the deceased, which have 
previously appeared in sepatate publications, viz. both the 
‘Ephemerides,” and the “ African Skog 288 po- 
ems are characterized rather by elegance than strength, sim- 
plicity and no small share of originality also belong to them ; 
while, without an exception, they are evidently the offspring 
of the heart and its spontaneous feelings. We are sure that 
Mr. Ritchie speaks truly when he says not a few of these 
pieces ‘‘ will continue to fascinate the popular ear in our 
southern colony, as long as the English language is known at 
the * Cape of Storms.’ ” 

We quote a specimen from™‘ Afarin the Desert””—a poem 
that Coleridge so intensely admired as to do little else for 
some days but to read and recite it. 


“Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 
When the sorrows ofvlife the sou! o’ercast, 
And, sick of the Present, I cling to the Past; 
When the eye is suffused with regretful tears, 
From the fond recollections of former years, 
And shadows of things that have long since fled, 
Flit over the brain, hike the ghosts of the dead; 
Bright visions of glory—that vanished too soon; 
Day-dreams—that departed ere manhood’s noon ; 
Attachments—by fate or by falsehood reft! 
Companions of early daye—lost or left; 
And my Native Land—whose magical name 
Thrills to the heart like electric flame; 
The home of hood; the haunw of ury prime, 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time 
When the feelings were young and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view; 
All—all now forsaken—forgotten— foregone ! 
And I—a lone exile remembered of none— 
My high aims abandoned—my good acts undone— 
A weary of all that ie under the sun— 
With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the Desert afer from man ! 


Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alove by my side: 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 

With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife— 
The proud man’s frown, and man’s fear— 
The scorner’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear— 

And malice, and meanness, and falsehood and folly, 
Dispose me to musing, and dark melancholy ; 
When my bosom is full and my thoughts are high, 
And my soul is sick with the bondman's sigh— 
Oh! then there is freedom, and joy, and pride, 
Afar in the Desert alone to ride! 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 
And to bound away with the eagle’s speed, 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand— 

The only law of the Desert Land! 


Afar in the Desert T love to ride, 
With the silent Bus' alone by my side: 
Away—away in the Wilderness vast, 





Where the White Man's foot hath never passed, 
And the quivered Coranna or uan 

Hath rarely crossed with his ro’ clan; 

A region of emptiness, howli drear, 

Which Man hath abandoned famine and fear, 


Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 
With the twilight bat from the yawning stone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 
Save Seonnve thorns that pierce the foot ; 
And the bitter-melon, for and drink, 
Ts the pifgrim’s fare by the salt-lake’s brink ; 
A region of drought, where no river glides, 
ad rippling er Soe sides ; 

ere , nor bubbling fount, 
Nor tree, ~ cloud, nor me mount, 
Appears, to refre ing eye ; 
But the barren earth, end the Warmies aky, 
And the blank horizon, round and round, 
Spread—void of living sight or sound. 


And here, while the night-winds round me sigh, 
And the stars burn in the midnight sky, 


voice’ comes ild, 
couaig a a) 
Saying—Man 18 DISTANT, BUT GoD Is WEAR!” 





alone. qd 
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, From the Southern Rose. 
SCHILLER'’S THEKLA: , 

(FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME.) 4 ' 
Scuver has been deservedly styled ‘ the of poets’ 
His ohject in all his works was to exalt deteaniy tae 
the ideal, to paint. the abstract beautiful. His 
of man were not like of man as he 


and 
The chaste 
drawn from the mutations of caprice, which bas unlimited 
power over matter. One of his men has compared 
him to Rapheel, ‘ saints are: saints, and whose 
art is as holy as of it.’ He delights to develope 
humanity in its aspects ; 

of clay that shrouds 

bring them into full and mabe His intellect mirrors 
only the calm, the grand and 1; the common, the 
corrupt have no place therein. fF 

There is an unspeakable charm and intellectual radiance 
about the characters of Schiller, particularly those he hes in* 
vested with eminent moral beauty, which belongs to no uther 
modern poet. Through the of ‘Wallenstein,’ this 
shines in full grace and majesty in Max, and Thekla. There 
is a purity a nobility of innocence, about these crea- 
tures of his fancy; a simplicity and dignity whiclris ever the 
pledge of an exalted nature, unsullied in the midst of temptaé- 
tion, unmarred by ad tless and statheless from 
the powers of evil. walk amidst the snares and the 
storms of life, guided by the impulses of @ pure heart, 
which free and uncorrupted, cannot lead them The 
guileless soul is eapressed on their features, in their lofty 
bearing—in their independent language; their look is heav- 
ana the stamp of Jove’ is on their brow. 

The episode of Thekla and Max Piccolomini, adds a deep 
romantic interest to the tragedy of Wallenstein, diffusing a 
mournfal over its scenes, and touching the soul deeply, 
even in the tof our interest for the fate of the War-chief. 
It has been com ‘to a bright thread of silver tissué run- 
ning through « web of ambition, selfishness and treach- 
ery.’ It is—to use the lenguaage of Menzel in speaking of 
other creations ef Schiller— the tone of a heavenly flate 
amid wild discotdant music, the blue of ether amid a storm, 
a Paradise on the edge of a crater.” In the character of 
hort cata = hn pdtwhge;' woreda aoa) por 

ve; i not as it ist 
in fiction—but es his cue fanty couieened 9674 WG 


trayed 
highest and holiest aspect—earnes uw - ible ;’ 
unfolding ‘ the unmeasured riches of its beauty, like a sacred 
music, that from the tenderest ‘tone rises to the fallést storm 
of sound, but ‘in the purest accords.’ ; 
of M. B. Constant upon this representation, 
point out the distinction better than I could do. * The ad- 
miration’ he says, ‘with which the character of Thekla is’ 
viewed in Germany is connected with their manner of con- 
sidering love. We (the French) look on it as a passion, of 
the same nature as others, whose effect is to mislead reason; 
whose end to procure enjoyment. . The Germans invest it 
with a religious character; they perceive in it en emanation 
from divinity ; an accomplishment of man’s destiny on earth; 
a mysterious and on bond between two souls that 
exist for each other. Under the first view, love is common 
to man and animals; under the second, to man and God. 

‘ Where love is but a passion, as on the.Erench stage, it 


oan leeenest OS5.E oP See ee. 
ports of the senses, the ravings of jealousy struggles 

tween colander tans om 5 ul love in 
France. But in the German poetry, love isa tay of divine 
light, sent to warm and purify the heart, and force 


with calmness; from the moment it appears, it rules all thet” 
surrounds it. It may have to contend with circumstances, 
not with duties ; for it is itself thefirst re ) 
antee for the fulfilment of others. It cannot lead to guilt; it 
cannot descend to crime, or even to stratagem 

would belie its nature and cease tobe itself. It cannot yield 
to obstacles ; it cannot be extinguished, for its essence is im- 
mortal; it can only return to the bosom of its Créator.” 

_ Thus Thekla is represented. She.is no 0 
girl, divided between attachment for & youn 
mission to her father; disguising represtig te c 
that rules her, till she has obtained ‘8 consent; terri- 
coing bere snd pening th apecaoc with 8 feling 
encing herself, mpressing spectator with @ feeling — 
a emery so te eo o J mat 

uct 0 are ; 
shone curceqenenimanane; wo whetit tore tide” 


i 





* See Schiller’s Letters on Bstiiatic 


che feels that what she has done is irrevocable ; 
love is to her not a part of life—but life itself.’ 
Thekla is ap ‘the daughter of a 
Dadar acnrocnabat; tan see ta 


; open, because 


ty chief—born 
consciousness 
of rank does she owe the innate that marke all she 
does and Bred in the of a convent, her noble 
no constraint ; has obeyed her own 
visions, which 

reality. She is en- 

* bright unworn human- 


and her aunt when about to speak of herself, ap- 
pears for at first sight; but the concluding verses of 
the scene. reveal her motive. She has discovered that all 


around her and guilelss as her own heart; and 
now begins w a German critic Tes to 
the contest of the warlike angel with the spirits of the abyss. 

The hard and sophitoated Countom penetrates the cloudy 
designs of her , and determines to take their further- 
ance on herself.—Not without a was Max appointed 
to fetch the princess to the cemp ; td bessensed tot ‘the 


Wallenstein to draw a card atsuch a game. That must 
management ; it is mutely delivered up to 
Though no ray has broken out from the Duke 
on this point, the Countess understands well that Max 
passion for her niece, his love 
may blind him to his duty, and bind him fast to Friedland in 
So crgepatiog storm. For this purpose the interview is 
between them, and she deals with the youth in ad- 
Tertzky exhorts to the task— 


Her instructions reveal this secret to her unsuspecting 
niece, as well as the ambitious designs of her father; and the 
effect is what might have :been anticipated upon a soul like 
hers.. Her presentiment is turned to a certainty; her 
radiant hopes are vanished. 


icy re- 
eal world 


Once more the Countess endeavors to urge her nieee to a 
compliance with her scheme, in the first scene of the last act of 
the ; and to induce her to consent, it is necessary toac- 
quaint ber with her father’s treason and the necessity of stren- 
uoug effort to maintain himself on that unholy height. Mark 
here the unselfish nature of Thekla, ingenuous and full of 
tenderness as she is, and the contrast of her purity and acute- 
Sie Gombe et chan guatio parte tbe shbtg marened oa 

t parent wi > ig assured will 
duh kaneath tha puncte wows. of bor tonsband’t ceva, 


opinions—and where 
They fead the , none hesitate to follow 
The son secures the father to our interest— 


You've much in your hands at this 
Thed 7 moment, 


My mis mother! what a death-stroke mm. 

Bs !—No, she never will survive it!” 
possibility that her lover will forfeit his honor, by joi 

ing her father’s cause, does not once oecur to her, Lard 

standing the i of her relative; she knows his de- 

Sten wens fee is in the immutable cause of x1cHT that he 


Countess. “ Break not out in vain lamenting . 
Preserve ppt ead E og dag a firm friend, 
Prove good and fortunate. ee 

Thekla. . Prove good 1—what good 7 


Must we not ? art ne’er to meet again 
Onunest— Flo pyr 00t you! He cannot from 
Thekla.— his pert you. 
His heart sore angaish ! It will rend 


; ‘Af indeed he loves 
His resolution wil be speedily taken. 
Odonotdoubtoftba!” 7 ee 
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can no longer distinguish the right way; the voice of truth 
céases for a moment to speak in his heart. In his wild ag- 
ony, he to the: maiden who -stands calm but broken- 
hearted him. He commits the decision of his conduct 
“ To this heart, © 


Will ask thy love, which has the power to bless 


The verted ever 

From the disquieted end guilty—canst thou 
Scill love me, if I stay? Say thou canst, 
And I am the Duke’s——” 


The whole of this scene is replete with the very deepest 
pathos; and it displays in its highest nobility, the character 
of the princess. She is ‘ meek and soft, and maidenlike, but 
she is Friedland’s daughter’—and es a strength of soul 
kindred tohis. The pomp and wild tumult of war are around 
her; her father is in , for the army are abandoning 
him; her mother stands in silent anguish at her side; her 
lover, torn by conflicting feel: in impetuous despair, looks 
to her for the decision of his fate. The Countess, whose 
pictures of grandeur and royalty to be obtained have failed to 
move her, only tells her now to‘ think upon her father’—as 
knowing that this brief appeal to her affections would avail 
more all hee former persuasions. But she hesitates 
not for an instant; not though Max, painfully anticipating 
her sentence, assures her that he would act ‘ the human, not 
the great part’—and evidently wishes that the decision could 
be such as would prevent their separation. She tells kim to 
obey his first impulse ; to separate his righteous cause from 
their unblessed one ; 

“Falfil thy duty! I should ever love thee. 
Whate’er thou had’st chosen, thou would’st sti 
Nobly and worthy of the—but repentance 
Shall ne’er disturb thy soul’s fair peace !” 

Then comes the sad—sad close. Max, forced from the 
side of his beloved by his cuirassiers, rides forth half frenzied 
at their head ; wishing for death, be throws himself with his 
men upon the Swedes at Neustadt, and finds the fate he 
sought. The tidings of his death at first overpower the hap- 
less maiden; but her energies are not crushed ; her first words 
on recovering from the deadly swoon into which she had sunk, 
are for the Swedish courier, whom she wishes to question of 
the particulars. Her mother and the Countess oppose this 
wish; but Wallenstein grants her request. She hears the 
circumstances of her lover’s fall, in a scene as affecting as 
any within the whole range of tragedy; the more touching 
as her woe is silent. Her resolution is taken to depart in- 
stantly to his grave, whither a nameless but irresistible im- 
pulse draws her. To the remonstrances of her companion 
Lady Neubrunn, she opposes only the unalterable resolution 


acted. 
have 


of her despair. 
Neubrunn. “ Your father’s rage— 
Thekla. That time is past— 


And now I fear no human being’s rage 
Neubrunn.—The sentence ofthe world—the tongue of calumny— 
Thekla.— Whom am I seeking? Him who is no more, 

And I then ing to the arms—O ! 

I haste but tw the grave of the beloved. 
Neubrunn.—In the dark night-time— 
Thekla. Darkness will conceal us. 
Neubrunn.—This rough tempestuous night— 

Had he a soft bed 

Under the hoofs of his war-horses ?” 

Her sufferings, and the heroic firmness with which they 
are endured, produce an effect almost painful; but her with- 
drawal from the scene is full of melancholy beauty. Madan e 
de Stael says the French would object to a conclusion which 
left the fate of the heroine in uncertainty; to German taste, 
it is admissible—for the Germans are more interested in feel- 
ings then events. Thekla has done with life; in the deep 
gloom that has clouded her reason, only one glimmering of 
consolation is visible; it beckons her on 

“To a deep quiet—such as he has found.” 
I know not where to match this last scene of the princess ; it 
is so calmly characteristic. 

No contrast could be more striking than that between the 
characters of the Duchess and the Countess Tertzky. The 
Duchess is a gentle being, whose world is in the affections, 
and should never have had her fate, which ought to have been 
mild as herself, linked to that of one so fiery as Wallenstein. 
She herself laments the want of sympathy between her spirit 


and his own, 
_ Bor even as if 
I had been linked on to some wheel of fire 
That restless, ceaseless, whirls impetuous omward 
T’ve passed a life of frights and horrors with him, 
And ever to the brink of some abyss 
With dizzy head-long violence he whirls me.” 

Her first scene with her husband, in the first act of the Pic. 
colomini, when he questions her of her reception at the cour! 
of Hungary, developes her character—dignified, and mat 
ronly and affectionate. Sheis by no mens insensible of whrt 
is due to her rank, nor lacks the pride proper to ‘ Count Ha - 
rach’s noble daughter—Duke Albrecht’s princely wife ;’ bt 
the show of outward courtesy paid to her at the court in pla.e 
of the old ‘ condescending, confidential kindness, familiar aid 
endearing,’ is far from satisfying her. ‘We learn also t! at 
she had been long used to exercise the most beautiful privi- 
lege of woman— 





“Thave been 
” ‘To heal and 


With what earnest tenderness she cates 
shake off the vain phantasies jendekeek oe ro 
ences ;—to avert by timely submission the storm abet eng 


‘wecustomed to defer: id you, : 
ly distempered spirits ;"7— j 





over him, and vindicate his good name ! Tity 
ae “Oh let no * ody 
trickling malice blacken your meaning — 

With venomoue glosses ! Sackpocer, i od 
Shielded and helmed and weaponed with the truth, 
And drive before you into uttermost shame "as 
Those slanderous Y? ee 

She is open and right-hearted ; affection is ever beh am. 


bition in her mind ; as is touchingly evinced in scene fifth of 
the first act of the Death of Wallenstein, where shy pleads 
with her husband for Thekla and Max. : 

The Countess, on the other hand, shares the waco! werable 
spirit of her kingly brother; she. has his ambition, botshe 
has none of the feelings which grow out of his political situs. 
tion, and raise so fierce a struggie in Lis bosom. Sheds 
votes herself ‘o the execution of schemes which’ she guesses 
to be formed in his mind; urges Thekla to the sacrifice of 
love and principle, and deceives Max by professivns of friend. 
ship and interest, when her only ubject is to forward ber 
brother’s plans through means of him.—One fault that hag 
been found with Schiller’s delineation of this 
that she is too often made the vehicle of subtle ’ 
and utters language more metaphysical than ‘s naturabforia 
woman. This is visible in the scene where she urges Wah 
lenstein to his revolt, and combats his scruples, ‘Teminding 
him of the emperor’s ingratitude, and of the ‘ law of hard ne. 
cessity’ which had placed him again in the command,. Her 
argument is too abstruse and artfully defied; it is evident 
here that the author himseif speaks, to sug gest apologies for 
the eonduct of his hero. There is infinite'y more nature gpd 
force in the speech where she ironically de picts his 
retirement from the army—and the peac able bustle in hig 
castles; such taunts must inevitably work to medness 9 
haughty soul like Friedland’s, to whom tlie greatest evilim 
aginable would be 

“ To become a nothing— having been —” 
so great and so formidable. Is it possible any one can obj 
that this scene places Wallenstein in an wufavorable light, as 
swayed by female influence ? It is the last conflict of old 
ciples and feelings with that ‘ vulture of t! e mind’ to w. 
he is about to yield all; his scruples are expressed, whereas 
they were in the heart before ; but they are evidently weak- 
ened. The Countess has none of these, anii the whole fores 
of her strong spirit is directed to vanquish them. She 
gives a voice to the pleadings of Wallenstein's own ambition; 
it is that which sways him. To me this scene ‘:as a deep in- 
terest ; it is the turning point in the destiny of the great 
and conveys a lesson fearfully impressive. : 

I know not a scene more full of austere and me.ancholy 
grandeur than that preceding Wallenstein’s ina. 
The Countess is beside him; but her spirit is ovscihaiaa 
and well nigh weighed down by dark forebodings, 
she speaks in the language of hope and encouragement.’ 
ominious vision of the apparition of Frie.land’s first wife= 
her brother's recollection ‘ of the fourth Henry’s death’ 
which he says— 

“ Did ever vex and haunt me like a tale 
Of my own fature destiny” — : 
—the king who felt the phantum of the knife in bis breast 
long ere the assassin armed himself therewith—the copom 
tion festival sounding like funeral knells—and the beding 
sense that brings the tread of those feet which were even 
then seeking him through the streets of Paris—are 
to possess her soul with fear. But the Duke rejects 
warnings, and her dread is suppressed, though not 
Her death is worthy of her life; she sustains to the last 
proud calmness of a lofty though perverted mind. 
a grandeur in her last address to Octavio, when hayi 
lowed poison, pale and passionless and undaunted, 
pears before the destroyer of her house :— 
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° noo 
“ This house of splendor and of princely glo + He 
Doth now stand desolate.—I am the last —_— 
Therein; I shut it up, and here deliver sa 
The keys.”——— yp 
“ We did not hold ourselves too mean to 7 
After a monarch’s ctown—the crown did Fete ©) |" " 
Deny, but not the feeling and the spirit at da 
That to the crown belong.” EF. BR 








How to notHeR Bucs.—An Armenian, a clever gt 
tempered fellow, who had known better days, thus describe 
an ingenious contrivance by which he avoided the vermik Be 
abounded at Ortakeni. ‘I take care to examine a fe 
a large wooden table; on it I lay.my maitraes, and th 
put the four legs of the table each into a pan of water 08! 
fluor; I am thus insulated—the bugs can’t very well @ 
the water!” “And do you escape their invas‘on ?” “ 
all but that of a few that may drop from the rafters ané 
ings of the old house !” *y 
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* regulatiun of exchanges will reduce the number employed in 
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a small compass. True, it fastens upon one of the many 
causes which have combined to produce our disasters; but 
his ideas merit attention. It might have embodied. much 
more truth, but the writer chooses to do one thing at a time, 
He cannot fail to make himself heard. 


Messrs. Editors—In an address delivered by Gen. Tall- 
madge before the American Institute, on @ late occasion, is 
the fullowing passage : 

“ It is the misfortune of our country, that too many of its citi- 
zens prefer to live without toil and ig ge occupation ; too 
man Ce ee eee ea ae , rather than by our 
work. © It is this inclination which chills laborious enterprise; 
which thwarts encouragement to Jabor ; Noy § indus- 
try into collision with capital, and leads to the spirit of adven- 
turous speculation, so injurious to the common welfare.” 

This is a just representation of facts. We have already 
too many consumers of our productions, in proportion to the 
producers. This evil is seriously felt in the Eastern States, 
as we my know by tle high price of provisions of all kinds ; 
the quantities raised being not sufficient for the inhabitants. 
Farmers say, their sons will not work on land, if they can 
possibly find other means of subsistence. And since the in- 
vention of machinery, and the application of water and steam 
power to manufactures, domestic manufactures have almost 
ceased, and females must seek employment abroad, or be 
idle. 

The causes of these events are chiefly manufactures, and 
the profitable speculations in land. But there is another 
cause which begins to operate extensively, which is the great 
attention paid to literary education. Facilities for such an 
education are now exiended to every place, and with the 
best motives. But the effects are not generally perceived.— 
Young men occupied for years in literature, lose their relish 
for manual labor; or rather, they do not acquire it, nor the 
muscular strength which labor requires. They acquire a 
fondness for books which is not to be overcome, and a con- 
tempt for manual labor. This to a multitude of persons, is a 
misfortune; as a very small part of the community can live 
by the use of book-learning. 

The schemes of our citizens for promoting popular educe- 
tion, if carried to the extent which some of the projectors 
contemplate, will multiply the non-producers of provisions 
ten-fold. This will be the greatest calamity that can happen 
to the community, and especially to those who have no capi- 
tal. It is very important that the plans of education shoul.! 
be adjusted to the wants of the ity—adapted to 
make good moral, religious and industrious citizens, who 
know their rights and their duties; but by no means calcula- 
ted to make learned scholars. 

I have had what is called a learned education myself; but 
I have discovered that one-half of my studies have never been 
of the least practical use; and years of my life have been 
wasted, which might have been well employed: in valuable 
occupations. Were I to begin life, with the knowledge 
which experience and observation have furnished, I would 
gain a good English education, so called, united with a fe- 
miliar acquaintance with the doctrines of the Bible, and with 
the best English writers on morals and on our social and po- 
litical duties; and betake myself to manwal labor, either. in 
agriculture or in the arts, as the surest means of obtaining 
subsistence for myself and family—means not subject to be 
much affected by the unséable measures of government. I 
would have nothing to do with the abstract sciences, nor with 
foreign languages ; as these are necessary or useful only toa 
very small portion of the community. Senex. 
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Learning and Labor.—The great deluge of Revulsien is 
sensibly assuaged; the olive branch of returning Prosperity 
is plainly to be seen, and the earth will yet emerge verdant, 

ific, and beauteons from bencath the receding waters.— 
We confidently hepe that each successive month for many 
ensuing, will be marked by sensible improvement. Syl, 
though the end is in prospect, the means are by no means set- 
tled. We have learned much from the sad experience of the 
last year—it were strange, indeed, if such experience did not 
induce knowledge, or at least reflection—and the great mass 
of our people are much nearer alike in their ways of thinking 
than they were fifteen months ago. We firmly believe that if 
the whole voting population of the United States could be as- 
sembled at Washington, there to vote directly on all meas- 
ures essential to their welfare, they would settle a stable, 
sound and advantageous system of finance, currency and ex 
changes in twenty-four hours. There are ultras who learn 
and unlearn nothing; but with the mass the case is different. 
We are a wiser if a sadder people than we were in 1836. 

There is one point, however, which does not seem to be 
fully laid to heart by all; and that is, that any change ef 
policy which may be effected must mainly be beneficial in 
drawing after it a change in the productive ability and busi- 
ness economy of our citizens. There are surely great mis- 
takes prevailing here. One man will tell you that we now 
need only a National Bank to put all things on their proper 
footing. We will not dispute with him on the proposition 
implied in his assertion that a National Bank is desirable and 
necessary; but ask him how it is to work so much good, and 
he will be very likely to tell you that it will make money plen- 
tiful and business lively. This isa very shadowy and incor- 
rect idea both of what the country wants, and of whata Na- 
tional Bank would effect. It forgets the positive fact that 
there is more money (both specie and paper) now in the 
country than there ever was while we had a National Bank 
in successful operation, vastly more people engaged in busi- 
ness, as it is vaguely called, than there were then, and more 
business (not here, but taking the whole country) being 
transacted. There is no probability that a well conducted 
National Bank would increase the circulating medium of the 
country a dollar, but rather the contrary; and it would be 
very clear of helping more men to getinto business. Just the 
reverse. The difference between a sound currency and wall 
regulated exchanges on the one hand, and the opposite state 
of things on the other, is like this: Under the former, a hur 
dred qualified merchants, aided perhaps by the exchange and 
discount operations of one good Bank, will effect all the re 
quired exchanges of property between two States at opposite 
ends of the Union; while under the latter, there will be five 
hundred merchants, forty Banks, and a regiment of brokers 
of all sorts at work at each ead, and perhaps a train of spe- 
cie-wagoners in the middle, all employed in doing what 
ought to have been done, under a better system, by one-eighth 
of them. _ Now two-thirds of them are probably losing money 
by their business, while the producers at both ends are certain 
ly shaved to the bone. It is easy to be seen that a proper 





this traffic, and reduce the amount of currency required to 
transact it. 

We have thence maintained all along that the end which 
is required to be attained in any new order of things is the 
diversion of much industry, energy and capacity from the oc- 
cupations which look to the exchange of commodities into 
those which contemplate their production. We must haye 
fewer buyers and sellers by vocation, and more raisers and 
Makers. That is the point which we must reach; in this 
Weare allagreed. There must doubtless be a proper direc- 
tion given to industry, proper inducements held vut to poli- 
tie enterprise, sufficient temptations to the full and fearless 
employment of capital, proper safeguards and facilities af- 

to credit. These are considerations of means; but 
the upshot is that more men must live by their work or their 
Wealth and fewer by their wits or by speculation. 

The following communication from a gentleman whose 

bame we are not permitted to hint at, conveys much tcuth ia || 


The ~hiladelyhia Riots.—We cannot discern the wisdom 
of the sovereign people’s performances last week at Phila- 
delphia, but theré are so many who ean, that our obtuseness 
will make little difference. Grant that the Abolitionists 
made them-clves ever so ridiculous. by their ostentatious 
intermingling of whites and blacks—(and we hear that Mr. 
Theodore D. Weld and Miss Angelina E. Grimké, on the 
occasion of their recent marriage there, took pains to have a 
sprinkling of black and white groomsmen and bridesmaids )— 
that white dandies in gold spectacles, as is said, exhibited 
their taste by walking Chestnut street arm in arm wich the 
daughters of Africa—we really cannot see how burning down 
a public edifice and compelling the city to pay for it, is likely 
to mend the matter. The Abolitionists, we doubt not, would 
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like the fun of having their Hal} burnt every year, with the 
city to foot the bill, and their chance to make ten or twenty 
thousand converts out of the outrage and the excitement.— 
We beg the Philadelphians not to be so complacently sancti- 
a neat little affair of our own here in New-York. , We have 
sometimes raised a breeze about a theatre or an Abolition 
conventicle, and once invented a new method of reducing the - 
price of flour; but we have not yet been caught mobbing a 
school for colored orphans. When we are, weshall hear of 
it from across the Delaware, without doubt. 

Let no one suppose us inclined to treat such criminal out~ 
rages with levity. Such hurors of the body politic should 
be corrected by an application of grape and canister. In 
this particular instance, however, the iniquity seems to have 
been thrown in the shade by the folly of the whole transaction 


The new Treasury Note Bill has become the law of the 
land. We gave the substance of the proceedings upon it in 
our last, up to its passage by the House, pending the motion 
of Mr. Rariden to reconsider the vote on ordering it toa third 
reading. On Thursday, Mr. Rariden renewed his motion 
to reconsider. He said he wanted no debate—he should not 
speak himself; and he would vote for the Previous Question, 
if demanded; but he insisted that himself and his political 
friends should not be placed in a false position before the 
country. He was willing to vote for proper relief to the Gov- 
ernment, but he could not consent to a further issue of these 
Treasury Notes, believing that a direct Loan would be vastly 
preferable.-—Mr. Boon demanded the Provious Question, and 
the usual preliminaries were gone through with, when the 
Main Question was taken, and the motion to reconsider de- 
feated, as follows: 

Yess.—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, H. Allen, J..W. Al- 
len, Aycrigg, Bell, Biddle, Bond, Borden, Briggs, W. B. 
Calhoun, J. Calhoon, W. B. Campbell, W. B..Carter, Cham- 
bers,. Cheatham, Childs, Clark, Cuffin, Corwin, 5} 
Crockett, Curtis, Cushing, Davies, Dennis, Dunn, Evans, 
Everett, Ewing, R. Fletcher, Fillmore, J. Garland, R. Gar- 
land, Goode, James Graham, Wm. Graham, Graves, Gren- 
nell, Hall, Halsted, Harlan, H r, Hastings, Hawes, 
Henry, Herod, Hoffman, Hopkins, R. M. T. Hunter, Jeni- 
fer, H. Johnson, W. C. Johnson, Kennedy, Kilgore, Liticola, 
Marvin, J. M. Mason, S. Mason, Maury, May, Maxwell, 
ap Rg on ar aay Milligan, Mitchell, M. Morris, 

+ Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Patterson, Peck, Pope, Potts, 
Rariden, Randolph, Reed, Rencher, Ridgway, y «dished 
Robinson, Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, A. H. 
perd, C. Shepard, Shields, Sibley, Slade, Southgate, Stanly, 

tnart, Stone, Stratton, Taliaferro, Thompson, Tillinghast, 
Toland, Underwood, A. S. White, J. White, E. Whittlesey, 
L, Williams, Sherrod Williams, J. L. Williams, C. H. Wil 
liams, Wise, Yorke—110. 

Nayrs.—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, 
Beirne, Bicknell, Birdsall, Boon, Bouldin, Brodhead, Bron- 
son, Buchanan, Bynum, Cambreleng, J. Campbell, Casey, 
Chapman, Cleveland, Clowney, Coles, Contor, Craig, Crary, 
Cushman, Davee, DeGraff, D le, Dunean, Edwards, 
Elmore, Farrington, Fairfield, Isaac Fletcher, Foster, Fry, 
Gallup, Glascock, Grantland, Grant, Gray, Griffin, Haley, 
Hammond, Hamer, Harrison, Hawkins, isang Holsey, 
Holt, Howard, Hubley, W. H. Hunter, Ingham,’T. B. Tack. 
ihe d. a » N, soon J. W. Jones, Keim, 

lingensmi are, Leadbetter, Lewis, ‘Logan, Loomis, 
Martin, McKay, R. ‘McClellan, ‘A. McClellan, McClure 
Miller, Montgomery, Moore, Morgan, Murray, Noble, Ow 
ens, Palmer, Parker, Parmenter, er, Petriken 
Phelps, Pickens, Potter, Pratt, Prentiss, » Rhett, Rich- 
ardson, Rives, Sheffer, Sheplor, Sn oy Speen, Taylor, 


Thomas, Titus, Toucey, T » Vail, rveer, VW: 
Webster, Weeks, T. T. Whittlesey, J. W. Willisms, 
Worthington, Yell—109. 4p 


Mr. Speaker Polk herewpon voted in the negative, making 
a tie, and thereupon declared the motion lost. So the bill 

It was immediately sent to the Senate, and hurried through 
that body in double quick time. Mr. Webster thought the 
amount of the new issue authorised (ten millions) exerbitant 
Ne et rie exigencies of the public service. — 
He m to reduce it to two and ultimately to four millions, 
but was defeated—26 to 16. After some further. opposition 
by Mr. Crittenden and other members, and a brief speech in © 
favor from Mr. Calhoun, the bill passed through all its stages 
(on third reading, 27 to 13) and was sent to the President 





for his signature. + 








ed a memorial in favor of a National Bank, and took occasion 
to offer his ideas on the subject of a National Bank generally. 
He believed a large majority of the People were in favor of 
such an Institution, and would ere long call for its establish- 
ment. “He thought it should be owned and directed by the 
General Governméint, the States and individual subscribers. 
He deemed it advisable to exclude non-resident foreigners 
from holding any portion of its stock. He thought the stock 
security principle embodied in our General Banking Law 
should be incorporated ; with such provisions as would event- 
ually reduce the current rate of interest to five per cent, and 
éxohaage from any part of the Union on any other part to one 
and whalf:percent. Such is the outline of Mr. Clay’s plan. 
He said be would not bring forward any proposition now, 
composed and pledged as the majority of the present Con- 
gress is, but move that the petition do lie onthe table. After 
some remarks by Messrs. Allen and Buchanan, and by Mr. 
Clay in repl¥, the subject was so disposed of. 

The Senate has been engaged considerably of late ona bill 
to extend the charters of the Banks in the District of Colum- 
bia. The bill was finally so amended, on motion of Mr. Ben- 
ton, as to extend those charters to the 4th day of July, 1840; 
require the Banks to pay out no paper currency of less 
atnount than $5; redeem all notes of $5 in gold and silver 
after the first day of August next, or sooner, if the Baltimore 
and Richmond Banks do. This substitute was adopted by 
24 to 16, and the bill was passed by 37 to 2. : 

The fate of the Cherokees is still under discussion in the 
House, but no indication is afforded that any thing will be 
dotie to avert their expulsion under the pretended Treaty of 
New Echota. Mr. C. Morris, of Ohio, moved on Monday 
the reference of a protest against that Treaty to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs; which was negatived, 106 to 71. 

Mr. J. Q. Adams had the honor to present a petition from 
Goochland Co., Virginia, praying his expulsion from the 
Housevas a nuisance, He moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. This was opposed by M. Drom- 
godle, at whose suggestion the memorial was laid on the 
table. ; 

Mr. Adams at the same time presented a memorial from 
Iowa, Wisconsin, praying the House to expel all Members 
“ criminally concerned” in the bloody duel. Mr. A, said 
that, since he feared if the prayer of this petition were grant- 
ed, there would be no quorum left in the House, he must move 
to'lay it on the table. So ordered. Mr. A. had a further 
memorial from New-Yoik, praying for.a duty on distilled 
spirits. He said he thought a Temperanée Committee would 
be found very useful in the House; but, since there was 
nage, he would move a reference to the Comimittee of Ways 

Means. So ordered. 

Mr. Boon made a statement, of which the substance was 
that hecould not agree with Mr. Sherrod Williams about the 
resolution of the latter, and his owh as a substitute therefor, 
leking to’a repeal of the Specie Circular. He should there- 
fore back out of the business. 

The North-Eastern Boundary was under consideration in 


the Senate on Wednesday, on a Message from the President 


communicating official documents to the two Houses. By 


these, it appears that an agreement to run the line by a new 


commission has naarly been effected, Mr. Webster expressed 


fears that the terms would prejudice the just rights of the 


United States, and the State of Maine. We hope not. 

Mr. Clay introduced a resolution calling in the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Postmaster General for copies of any 
orders they may have recently issued with regard to the re- 
ception of Bank Notes for public dues. Agreed to. 


The bill providing for a continuation of the Cumberland 


Road through the New States, which passed the House some 


time since by a vote of 96 to 80, passed the Senate on Wed- 


nesday, very materially amended: Yeas 26; Nays 17. 


Onto.—The Whig State Convention meets on 
July next. From the elections of delegatés we have noticed, 





we should say it wiil be a very large one. Gov. Vance will 
apparently be renominated by acclamation. There will be 
some action in relation to the Presidency. Twenty-seven 
~ eounties have evinced a preference for Gen. Harrison, and 


‘Congress-—In the Senate, Mr. Clay on Monday present- 


4th of| 


the canvass for Governor, on account of the publication of 
his name by the Government as a defaulter to a large amount; 
but it is probable that he wilt be compelled to do so. Col. 
Carlin, another Receiver of Public Moneys, is proposed in 
his stead. Lieut. Gov. A. M. Jenkins was called upon to 
allow the use of his name, but he declined in a letter in 
which he avows himself no longer a. supporter of the Ad- 
ministration. He deems its whole financial policy mistaken, 
and the success of the Sub-Treasury Scheme especially to be 
deprecated. 

The Cherokees.—On Tuesday, the President sent a Mes- 
sage to the two Houses of Congress, recommending that an 
jextension of the time for removal, fixed by the fraudulent 
Treaty of New Echota, and some other mitigations of their 
fate, be granted to the Cherokees. In the Senate, a warm 
debate ensued, in which Mr. Webster stood forth as the 
champion of the President, against the attacks of Messrs. 
King and Clay, of Alabama, Cuthbert and Lumpkin, of Ga., 
Strange, Grundy, and Preston. The Message was finally 
laid on the table; Mr, Webster’s motion to refer it, being 
pointedly negatived. It seems hardly probable that the 
friends of the President will deny his Message the courtesy 
of a reference altogether. 

In the House, the fate of the, Cherokees was under dis- 
cussion on Wednesday. Mr. Cambreleng’s bill for the sup- 
pression of Indian hostilities, being before the House in 
Committee, Mr. Bell moved a proviso that the President be 
authorized to expend two millions of the sum thereby appro- 
priated in additional compensation to the Cherokees for their 
lands, rather than provoke hostilities with them. This is a 
most wise, statesmanlike, and economical proposition; and 
two millions, if they can be so expended in consummating a 
great act of National injustice and oppression a little less 
atrociously than it would otherwise be effected, will save at 
least ten times the amount. It was supported at Jength by 
Mr. Cushing, of Mass., and then by Mr. Wise, who spoke 
until the hour of adjournment. 








Hon. Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury, has been 
nominated by Gov. Hill as Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court of New Hampshire, vice Hon. Samuel M. Richardson, 
deceased. The nomination has been confirmed by the Coun- 
cil of State. So Mr. Woodbury retires from the distracting 
care of the National Finances, (and the superintendence of 
the issue of National shinplasters,) and does not ask a Fo- | 
reign Mission to enable him to descend with dignity. The | 
past year has doubtless been one of great anxiety and per- 
plexity to Mr. Woodbury, and we do not wonder at his wil- 
lingness to escape to the quiet scenes and calm enjoyments 
of his native State. He will fill its most exalted and desira- 
ble public station. 

There are various rumors with regard to the new Cabinet 
arrangement. The most plausible seems to be that Amos 
Kendall will step into the Treasury Department, and be suc- 
ceeded by Senator Grundy or Gov. Hill of New Hampshire. 
We hope it may be the former, though Isaac Hill would 
make an indefatigable Postmaster. 





Connecticut.—We were led into an error last Friday, in 
announcing the election of a U.S. Senator from Connecticut. 
The vote in joint ballot, and the majority for Gen. Kimber- 
ly were much larger than we then stated. The following is 


the true return: ; 
Ist ballot. 


Dennis Kimberly,........100 John M. Niles, V. B.......38 
D. Kimberley,........... 3 Seth P. Beers,...do....... 1 
Denison Kimberly,,...... “1 Henry Strong, Whig,......32 
Gen. Kimberly,....<++s++ 1. Roger M. Sherman, do..... 10 
Dennis Kemble,.......-. 1 Cae Whe snort -sanan- alt 

EERE, scccwocesvccesecece 2 


Total,.ss+0.+-106 — 
All opponents,....++.. 96 
It was evident that Gen. Kimberley was the choice of the 
Legislature, and the chair so announced; but it was deemed 
expedient to have another ballot. Here is the result: 


2d ballot. 
Dennis Kimberly, Whig,...149 John M. Niles, Adm... .. .39 
Whig scattering, Adm, scattering, 


pe eteesoure 1 eee eeeesee 


Total,......+s-.s.160 4) 
Blank ¥. Gen. Dennis Kimberley having 97 majority 





fgur for Mr. Clay. 











tiss and Word, the Whig candidates, are both ret rea 
Congress by majorities which cannot well be spelled backs 
ward, or in any way set aside, We understand that itis” 
their determination to presen: only the old certificates of 
election whicl: were given them last November, and 

their seats. If so, the true way would be for the Speaker tg: 
take no notice of the circumstance, as they now have the 
vantage-ground, but push along the Bible to them withess 
further ceremony. It is quite probable, however, thet be 
may think his own dignity and that of the casting-vote deci 
sion infringed upon by such a course, and resist—in whieh 
ease, we may have the old controversy over again.’ ‘Thy 
changes which have taken place in the House of late, how: 
ever, would now give the Members their seats on the if’ 
grounds. We hope no time will be wasted on the matter) 
By the following complete return of votes, it will be seem. 
that Messrs. Prentiss and Claiborne heave run 
ahead of their respective colleagues ; and they would . 
less have done’ more so but for the high party excitement 
which prevailed. Both are men of talents; and Mr. Prentisg 
has few superiors for ready and effective eloquence in-thy | 
South-West. He will make himself heard in Congress, 


MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. TAY 
Jury, 1837, *) > 


APRIL, 1838. 
Prentiss. Word, Claiborne. Davis, 
665 299 28 





Adams, 693 
Amite, 335. 322 265 266 240 203 
Atala, 145 142 = 172 172 oT 6h 
Bolivar, 32 32 8 8 no election, — 
Carroll, 500 488 368 362 252 350°" 
Chickasaw, 45 43 82 82 16 er 
Choctaw, 161 150 277 261 74 a4 
Claiborne 410° 378 350 320 276 173° 
Clark, 53 29 114 98 26 «66 
Copiah, 278 255 313 26 91 458 
Covington, 43 33 197 176 32 193 
De Soto, 11 maj. 11 maj. 81 165 
Franklin, 109 103 147 140 ~— noelection: 
Greene, 70 60 30 20 00 41 
Hinds, 1103 «1007 402 410 837 595 
Holmes, 357 345 235 220 266 Py ae 
Hancock, 63 62 14 14 22 oo. 
Itawamba, 27 30 194 193 0 Mm. 
Jackson, 10 3 56 44 no election, 
Jasper, 159 125 177 148 78 228 
Jefferson, 429 417 121 120 86238 Ue ¢ 
Jones, 22 17 114 111 17 101 
Kemper, 209. «184 370 362 1060 | (59 
Koahoma, 34 32 58 58 16 ib* 
Lafayette, 251 246 282 278 112 229 
Lawrence, Bl 76 432 426 38. 
Leake, 150-143 162 155 — (no election)” 
Lowndes, 604 569 532 494 367 . SM 
Madison, 597 578 276 264 540 361 
Marion, 63 61 139 136 45 a 
Marshall, 571 554 720 707 286 ™2 
Monroe, 327 282 410 402 lil Sy 
Neshoba, 32 19 121 113 8 cf . 
Newton, 65 57 137 135 1 1g 
Noxubee, 351 336 406 386 254 333 
*Oktibbeha 111 104 142 138 45 
Perry 61 60 39 30 32 
Pike, 138 = 127 226 220 62 tet 
Pontotoc, lol 186 154 142 =:116 16 
Ponola, 00 00 30 30 «33 
Rankin, 277-265 228 222- 194 18895 
Scott, 48 46 102 96 24 Be 
Simpson, 72 64 148 155 46 ; 
Smith, 39 29 109 95 18 a? 
Tallahatchee 40 ma!. 40 maj 92 us ¢ 
Tippah, 204 = 2 327 317 38 " ds 
Tishemingo, 57 61 279 262 3 , Fa 
Tunica, Nn 9 34 34 no election. “~ 
Warren, 773760 264 266 . 403. he 
Washington, 87 86 29 28 67 é 
Wayne, 32 16 45 37 40 me 
Wilkinson, 518 = 511 123 12s =: 380 : 
*Winston, 126 lel 273 271. 27 Me 
Yallobusha, 507 483 446 447 =: 182 o 
Yazoo, 523510 118 123 = 309 <r 
Total i999 TLse 11908 “os Tiel” Te 
Word’s majority over Claiborne, 273 i 










(not official.) " 


*Not complete. 





New Hampsuire.—The New Hampshire Patriot 
that the official aggregate vote of each party in that 
for State Senators in the March Election was as follows? _ 
Administration, 29,191 Opposition, 25, ; 
; Adm. majority, 3,803 

This.is about 1,000 higher than Gov. Hill’s 
would prove him not remarkably popular in the 
State. 


Hon. Archibald Yell, M.C. from Arkanses, de 


eae 














over all opposing votes, was‘declared elected. —* 


re-election. 
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Southampton .....263 
Spottaylvania, .. 2.341 SA TLD ek Ae 207 he pe rt 
Stafford....... «0142 178. 6200000 Lesicesese178 148 RY. 

Surry eee ceeeceeee esccecce® Be eodd scan 41 HOUSE..,.....Tuunspay, bk A 
Ss 


938. Popular Vote. 
Whig. 


Albemarle,.......G04 
Accomac,.......no opposition... ... 
Augusta, 


! pevgresices BF 
Amherst,.. .. maj. 150 


936—Presiden 
dm, V. Buren. wey, 


Tyler .......+4+.302 230. ..000..1. Oisdwssas223 143 || tiom to the occupation of the territory of the U.S» west ofthe 


Tazewell.....++sDO Opp.  sesvsereO Lewepenee 259 2|| Rogky Mountains, by Great Britain. Mr. Cashing had 
Washingto Pont --608 . | 


no. 
Westmoreland .....do. SeWee cesT” OY 3 
Wood ¢.. «+. 0200--.d0. cccseenedk, Med ++ 249 315 
Wythe ....-0++++ 68 maj. seseereed O01» 


Mand Werwick $ "0°PP 1222102. 0 


“ne opposition........2 


*Conservative. Contested. { Doubtful. §1 of them dead. 


Lovistana.—Hon. Henry Johnson, now in Congress, has with national honor or interest to relinquish the claim. The 
Sacked iabbike 0 sieBidieie’ far Gvechan: Ceding the faan ld CeeSeeracess end -axplotaten.cme snce:ter Gage: Bes 


Buckingham, .,.. .485 
Cabell, . 362 


426 (2 Whigs run) 1 0 that two Whig candidates were in the field likely to prejudice || bia. He stated that the country was, however, in the actual 
the Whig cause: The only candidates now are Denis Prieur, || possession of the British Nerth Western Company. He also 
Esq., late Mayor of New Orleans, Adm. and Hon. A. B. maintained our right to the country by treaty with France 


Roman, Whig. We believe each is very popular. 


ee 
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gz. 
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ons -no opposition... ..... 
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—The oficial vote Oxford Congressi He appealed to Mr. Adams as the living record ef the politi- 
Mame were eter —_ cal hneey of the country, to say whether the country did 
District is stated as follows: 


2 


i 


+e! 


V. D. Parris, Adm., 4,412; Z, Long, Whig, 3,686. Mr. ADaMs made some remarks supporti 





As the scattering are nearly all Adm., the party majority || went into a review of the origin of 
may be fairly estimated at 900. In Sept. last, for Governor, es parts = een — to tas found- 
Parks, Adm. 4,897; Kent, Adm. 3,713; Adm. maj. 1,184. || #0”. 0 our title to the country ts question. eee ee 


ve 
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Hon. John Tyler has been named as a Whig candidate for || 8 ™ necessary ~ eee a rey ts of that title ~—_ 
U. S. Senator from Virginia. He-was instructed out of the || ©" us Spaiaaisines dhe See ee Sine 7 
Senate to make room for Mr. Rives. Robert Stanard, Esq., 
of Richmond, is also proposed. Mr. Tyler can hardly be || large as this inkstand said Mr. A., she claimed the whole 
chosen, as he is in the Legislature, and would not like to|| Continent in virtue of a grant from = “ery — all 
vote for himself; arid if the Whigs elect any man over Mr. the vast, of mankiad Grom. erent semniines, Clee aaamaeS 


& 
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oth 


«+e ee -219 (4 Whigs run). 
++ ++ 10 Opposition....... 


— 
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Rives, they must do it by a close vote. It is highly probe-|| was not always assented to by other powers, and particalarly 
ble, however, that the Conservatives will hold the balance in England, which country, even before the s 4 
of power; and as they will all insist on Mr. Rives’s re-elec- || sisted these claims. After that time the Sovereigns of Eng- 


(two Whigs run)... on 
tion, he can hardly fail to be chosen. land, 20 the gesigece ofthe power befiee cnerclend Seeks 


Oe Soh Orn oOort-woonre 
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The Wheat Crop is said to promise unusually well in|| grants were made in virtue of the character: of eo tere 
Dietnth oud Wintel ream * : reigns as propagators of Christianity. The charters of James 
aig Galak. ups. ,_We bem po,complaints from} +" Cartes If. und Geo, TIT: were ail besed. pa the ideqef 


The U.S. Steamship Fulton arrived on Friday at Wash a power to claim lands for the purpose of Christianizing their 
ington City. 

Troops in Canada.—Two regiments of British Guards, || Place for the globe. The big tortoise stood upon nothing at 
1,600 strong, arrived at Quebec on Wednesday last—809 all. Louis XIV. mode cleims upon the grqved thet he, was 
Grenadier and 800 Coldstream, under Sir James M’Donald. 
They were brought over by a ship of the line, two frigates, || chant, Crozat, and also that made to La Solli. La Salligcir- 
and a sloop of war. ty. mee ~~? erent Lakes; from them descended the 

The Beaver, of which the race was thought to be extinct See eta, Ober an coke toa Le 





te, « 


King and Queen... 234 
King George.....119 
King William ....196 


(two Whigs run) 1 0 


sseeeee (two Adm. ran) 


Pez Se 


& 26, a 


4 
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h sz 


Loudoun......+..538 
Louisa ....00.+..132 


hacesse 


in the older States, still builds its dams in Surry Co. Virginia. || Orleans, and set up the standard'of France. He ‘was the 
The Wabash and Erie Canal, Indiana, hes been com- first discoverer of the Mississippi, and established his discov- 
pleted from Fort Wayne to Logansport, nearly 100 miles.— 
The boats were to have commenced running onthe 16th. Mississippi, and the distance to it from the Ocean. But this 
Pulaski, Tenn., has suffered severely by whurricane. | - ' he never discovered. He found the bay of St. Louis now 


dicta laa 
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25 


Balik 


Mecklenberg... ..358 The Whigs of Jefferson Co., Ohio, held avery large meet- ||, Mr. Patterson was anxio# to make the boundary line at 


ing on the 25th ult. They resolved that they would not || Matagorda, because it was the discovery of La Solliyand the 
quarrel among themselves about Clay, Harrison, &c., until French possessions extended to it, and commented upon the 


* 


% 


they had beaten their opponents. We have scen Whigs not || an ecclesiastic, and whose book was entitled 
so wise as those. credit as Baron Munchausen’s travels. He pretendsthiat he 
An Editorial Convention is proposed to assemble in Syre- || “** the discoverer of the Mipsissippi, but it taqned per thet 
cuse the second Wednesday in June. The Onondaga Stand- 
ard asks each Editor in the State tosay Aye or No. We||covery. Now this tea! man p ameres de he ad ou 
have no objections, but-eannot attend. We have a su occasion toexpose Bim, was q ; authority ‘ 
tion for pate: wend If the Convention should not ‘eaten official publication from the State Depestment. ‘LaSuilivts 
ble now, why not at Utica the second week in September, 


when the two State Conventions will be in session therea- || tho’Mississippi as Columbus was of America ; and occupied 
bouts? Say Thursday, the 14th. its mouth in Apiil, 1783, afterthe most laborious‘and 


cha 


n.....(two Whigs run)...1 
tana ace 


-. (4 candidates, all Adm.)...0 Ts .s..0+-247. a0 


+e eeee 00 Opposi’n........0 Y 
Robert C. Wetmore, Esq., has resigned the station of || Mr. Adams went on with a long argument on the claims of 
Chairman of the New-York Whig Young Men’s General || Spain and France, maintaining the then right of France to 
Committee, and Willis Hall, Esq., has been chosen in his || the country which we purchased from her. point of bis 
: iy : remarks was that whatever claim any other pares | may 
stead. A pair of splendid silver pitchers were presented to ind, 
Mr. Wetmore by his friends on the occasion of his retire- 


ment, in acknowledgement of his zealous and indefatigable || from Spain and France, and gave notice to any person who 
services to the Whig cause. might hereafter be entrusted with any on the sub- 


++. (no -): OB ce cnees® 
a4 {no opp.) 


Prince Edward .. 129 
Tincess Anne. ,..187 


The Quincy Whig, No. 1, is just at hand from Ilinois.—|| claim, - had a right to choles, Ge inne S Seas 

Ti 1 nd fair sheet, and, in politics, an able ad-|/ He alluded to the old boundary between us & ain or 

veees4TT. G64, 2000200 Jusane & tha Wiad en : western boundary of the United States, and again stated 

Shenani pea a TT tae Nicholas Biddle, s0 we bear, was madea Doctor of Laws || sented to make the Sabine the ry between the United 
loah......133 


at the recent Bommencement of Princeton College: ~ —" States and Mexico, and then he did assent to o the treaty © 
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Sad vee owe “i cscccO Lsceeeese213  .46]| . The House took up the Message of the President in’ rela 
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moved to commit the same to the Committee on Foreign Af 
- 52 150! fairs, with instruction to establish a post at the mouth of the 




















"369 ona rive? Columbia, and to prevent the interference of any for 
+ 58 79 a with the Indians there. 
'¢ . CURTIS 




































er 41 f ‘ some yery interesting details of the 
SR Toaer Ba468 subject. He maintained first, the right of the people of unis 


country to the territory in question, in virtue of ‘di ; 
and second, that, as it was ours, it was consistent neithet 

















Gray of Massachusetts who arrived there in the brig Colum 

















and Spain. But Great Britain now pretended that was an 
abandoned, unclaimed territory, and had set up her flag there. 
































not belong to us by treaty with France, &o. 




















his colleague's 
Scattering, 242: Parris over Long, 726; over all, 484. || opinion on the subject, as to the > ant of the title: He 
the European titles to the 




















distribution of this part of the Globe by the Pope of Rome it 











tue of a grant from the Head ef the Church, the fountain of 
all power. Having taken possession of a spot of tand, as 























upon it, upon pain of death. This distribution of the Pope 
































Pope, claimed the same power of granting lands; and all the 


























inhabitants. So these titles, when analyzed, rested upon the 
Pope, and his power was like that of the Indian's resting- 























equal to others, and had as good a right as others. to make 
grants. Mr. A. went into a history of the grants to the mer- 


























boat, to New Orleans, and there established the fort of New- 

















ery on the 7th of April, 1683. La Solli went back to Frances 
and obtained an appoittment to discover the mouth-of the 




















called the bay ef Matagorda 





























assertions of father Hannifier, who, he was sorry to say, was 
to as much 























father Hannifier was there years before, had accompanied 
La Solli in his expedition, and wrote an account of his dis- 























was true, missed the mouth of the Mississippi, on approech- 
ing it from the ocean : but he was as much fs discoverer of 











enterprise ever undertaken by any individual explorer. 






have to the mouth of the Columbia river, England 
He stated the grounds of our claim to the country, as derived 





















ject of our right to the. North-Westerm that we must 














he was the last man in the of Mr. Mgnroe, who eon- 





















very 

by day, to the Cabinet 
to one line of it, except 
ee Mr. Monroe. As_ Abolition 
with this subject, he would 

there were two in that Cabinet who were 


rT say ay eg gay eda > end ane 
atten Hie. S eae en Whe) ote 
Crawford,) the Attorney General, (Mr. Wirt,) were 
the slave-holding States and assented to the treaty. 

also what he some two years ago asserted, 
after the treaty was drawn, and before the last note to 
Don:Qnis was written, the President instructed him to lay 


ited, 


it 
z 
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if 
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gon did approve of the boundary line, and remarked that a 
vast majority of the people of the United States would ap- 
prove, though it would give dissatisfaction’ in a certain ene 
tet—which he (Mr. A.) would not now name. The Globe at 
the time made it a question of veracity between him and Gen. 
Jackson, and obtained from Gen. Jackson a declaration, that 
he had no recollection of the transaction, but that he was con 
sulted in relation to.some military matters. Mr. A. stated 
that he was in the habit of keeping a Diary. It was not by 
him at the time, but he procured, in ten days, an extract from 
it on this subject, giving a minute account of the interview 
with Gen. Jackson. He never published it, but a gentleman, 
now in the White House, had-seen it, and some others. 

He mentioned the fact, in order that any one who wished 
to examine into this question of veracity, might know that 
he had it and that it was.at any one’s service. This matter 
was not strictly relevant; but it concerned the relation in 
which he stood to the boundary lines of the United States; 
and would support him in the assertion that he would never 
yield, and had never yielded up any portion of the Territory 
ofthe U.S. He-would assert the rights of the United States 
to the Territory in question, against the encroachments of 
Great Britain; but, re we fought for the country, he 
thought we had better occupy itfor a while. It behooved us 
weil te keep our eyes wide awake upon this eneroachivg step 
—rather to do-her justice; strong, unequivocal justice ; but 
in respect to rights of ssion, he would let Great Britain 
know that we would not relinquish them. He should be glad, 
however, before any thing was done in the matter, to see 
some further documentary proof of the alleged encroachments 
of Great Britain. 


Henry M. Woods, late Assistant P. M. at Ellsworth, Me., 
has been convicted at Portland of stealing money from the 
mail—a $50 of the U. S. Bank. 

The Mobile Morning Chronicle is offered for sale—said 
to be a very good establishment. Newspapers will be worth 
something when times get better. 

Phe Times, the Conservative organ in this city, hoists its 
flag, bearing the names of Henry Clay for President and Na- 
thaniel P. Tallmadge for Vice President, Mr. V. W. Smith 
has withdrawn from the Editorial department of the Times. © 


ei Messrs. Dickinson § Stowell, of Syracuse, were robbed 
of $2,000 worth of jewelry on the 2d inst. 


Salina, Onondaga Co,, elected Adm. Charter Officers last 
week, by 80 majority. 
Troy appears to have giv®n a Whig majority of 759.— 
Whig Supervisors, 1324; Adm. do., 565. The contest was 
one-sided, of course. 
Vermont Banks.—Burlington, par at Troy; Middlebury, 
4; all others, 1. 
The Indiana Statesman says it was predicted that New- 
York would “ bough” to.some yoke or other. New-York is 
not the sapling he takes her for. His paper comes to us en- 
dorsed “‘ Exchange, d—n you!” Thank you, sir, we ’ve no 
occasion. © 
The Pulaski Advocate, an Adm. paper in Oswego Co., 
was recently discontinued, as the Editor said, because he 
could not gothe Sub-Treasury scheme. The establishment 
was taken from him. He has since taken an interest in the 
Oswego Whig. 
_ Col, Richard R. Keene, of New-Orleans, was recently 
fined fifty dellars and imprisoned ten days for disrespectful 
pep enmrarnteenie 
an whole bench for false imprisonment, layi 
his damages at $90,000. vided 
Hon. A. W. Snyder, M. C. has been nominated bya pub- 
Tic meeting at Belleville, Ill. as the Administration candidate 
for Governor of Illinois. 


Gov. Marcy has offered a reward of $750 for the appre- 















as the blinds inside protected ience. quarter 
before ten, the company retired amid the cries ae ; 
the mob, who blocked up the street on every side, ¢ 
man was knocked down with’a clob. : 
The proprietors of the Hall have called 
pay the amount of damages. The Police vihecd 
every exertion to discover and punish the rioters, 
mean time nothing should be done to excite pepular | 
For the present, Philadelphia has been sufficiently 


by a single riot. a 
From the National Gazette of Friday. tik, 
The riot of Thursday night—the certain sequence ef th 
riot of Wednesday night—terminated less disastrously 
we anticipated under the circumstances. When the 
reign people begin with breaking windows, they 
by breaking bones, but happily on this occasion, 
content with hurling the torch without wielding the club, 
have to record the violent destruction of the 
Hall. The city was delivered over last night to the 
mercies of a mub, and therefore we may be thankful that the 
affair ended with the less of property without the 
Open incendiarism and murder go generally hand im bande 
but they were separated last night, no thanks to thé: 
which we must be permitted to say was wholly remiss in 
duty. There was collected outside of the Hall d 
afternoon, a number of persons, and the crowd et 
creased as night approached. The Mayor at an early by 
went to the premises and locked the door, to prevent 
cussion which was actually designed to take place in the 
evening. Nothing more than this, we are told, was dene fo 
save the honor ofthe city, and assert the majesty of thelaws, 
Legal interference walked in at the eleventh hour, tobeoust- 
ed hy the mob at the twelfth. Flash and Squib, with a chan 
ter for outrage in their pockets, did not go gingerly to work, 
Their proceedings at least were open if not fuir. 
down the doors and began the process of demolition, 
crowd looking calmly on. The wooden benches, the content 
of a book store on the basement story, and such other ignit 
ible matter as the place afforded, were collected togetherand 
set on fire. Numerous gas pipes of the building helped 6 
the conflagration, and the windows having been r 
broken, a breeze fanned the flames, which in a shurt time 
lumined the city. The firemen were soon in attendance, 
devoted themselves to saving surrounding property, ands 
successful were their efforts, that even the roof of a contign 
ous building is, not burnt. Had the fire spread in the-lenst, 
its effects might have been most disastrous, as the Hallis 
surrounded by a number of frame buildings, and is immed> 
ately in the rear of the Arch-street Theatre. ‘ 
The immense Hall is all destroyed, save its black 
walls. With it is gone a fair portion of our city’s re; 
for peace and good order—for decency and justice. 
and law, in this instance, were inscribed on rotten : 
which a popular breath has dissolved. ‘The next essayofthe 
disciples of the lamp-post may be on a church. The Fleaiah 
experiment of roasting a congregation alive mey be tried, 
The ball of revolution grows by rvlling. : 
We do not admire the taste that prompts some young ladies 
to sit alongside of black beaux—but if such is their choles, 
so be it. The statute-book has no umpirage in the matter; 
much fess has popular violence. And we think, tooy thet 
never do female graces and talents appear so misplaced, » 
at variance with sound opinion and sure experience, as 
displayed on the broad arena of public disputation—of 
cal gladiatorship. a” 
We trust that the bitter, debasing experience the city 
had of mobs—its loss of character—its second mite 
nation’s rising account of infamy—its iterated blow at 
tational privilege and civil freedom—may lead to 
ganization of the. Police as to put an end to all riots, 
people tread the law under foot, let it be a serpent 
rise and sting them. 


By the Pennsylvania from Liverpool, and the Formosa 
from Havre, we have dates to the 24th from London, and to 
the 25th from Paris. Nothing of importanee had transpired 
since our last advices. 

The sales of cotton in Liverpool on the 24th ult. amounted 
to 25,000 bales, without a change in prices. Sir Francis B, 
Head had arrived at London. 

France.—In the Chamber of Deputies on the 21st, while 
the Greek loan was under discussion, M. Pelet ed to 
denounée the extravagance of King Otho’s Government. He 
stated that the Greeks, with a population of 800,000 only, 
had created an army of 12,000 men, of whom 3,000 were of- 
ficers. They also appointed ambassadors to all the Courts 
of Europe, 30 ts, 20 receivers general of taxes, &c., 
and concluded by insisting that the French Government 
should exact guarantees from that of Greece. 

The Italian theatre at Paris will be rebuilt without aid from 
the government. They offered to supply the 1,500,000 francs 
requisite. 

The ambassadors from Abdel Kader to Louis Philippe, 
had arrived at Paris with Ostriches and Gazclles, as presents 
from the Dey. 

The Latest Fashions.—White cashmere shalws, em- 
broidered china crapes, and satin, edged with Isabella fur, 
are the ton at Paris.. White satin, citron-colored cnnpe, leg- 
horn, Tuscan, and paille de riez hats are in favor. Bird of 
Paradise plumes are worn also. 

Greek costume is becoming common in the higher circles 
at Paris. 

In England, a rich simplicity of female attire has been in- 
troduced by the Queen—who yet is sumptuous on state occa- 
sions. inconsequence of her well known penchant for eques- 
trian exercises, the female world are all affecting an immense 
taste for riding. 

Foreign Literature.—Qvinn’s new romance, “ Nourma- 
hal,” is coming out. Memoirs of Sir William Knighton are 
out, and all the world read them: they are full of letters from 
George IV., written much better than one would readily be- 
lieve. 

James’ new novel, “‘ the Robber,” goes off well, as it might. 
Mrs. S. C. Hall has a new work in the press, ‘“‘ Lights and 
Shadows of Irish Life.” It will certainly have a rapid sale, 
as all she writes has. 

“<The in China,” is a new work containing an ac- 
count (by a Mr. Downing) of a visit to China in 1836. 

Peake has produced a new piece at Drury Lane, entitled 
the “‘ Meltonians.” The freaks of the Marquis of Water- 
ford forms the staple of the plot. 

Lord Brougham is going to publish a collection of his own 
speeches. To this he will prefix an auto-biographical preface, 
with recollections and sketches of his contemporaries. 
Maunder, author of “‘ The Treasury of Knowledge,” has 
just brought out a companion volume, called the Biographical 
Treasury, containing 12,000 lines and 3500 precepts and 
maxims, original.and selected. 

McKenny and “ Hall’s History of the Indian Tribes of 
North America,” is reviewed with much praise and at great 
length in the London Atheneum of yesterday. 

Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley has published another vol- 
ume of trashy poetry. One poem of 150 pages is about a 
“* Dragon Fly,” 

Balfe’s forthcoming opera, in Italian, will be produced next 
month at her Majesty’s Thestre. It is founded on the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and is called Falstaff. _ 

John Barnett, during his recent abode on the Continent, 
composed an opera called “ Farinelli,” which embodies some 
romantic adventures of that renowned musician. 

George Combe, the distinguished scholar, metaphysician 
and prenologist, is expected to embark from England for the 
United Stated in August. 


————— 


From the National Gazette of Thursday 17th, 
RIOT IN PHILADELPHIA. 

We have received an account of a riot which took place 
last evening outside of the large new, building called the 
“Pennsylvania Hall,’ lately opened in this city for scientific 
and political discussions and lectures, including the discus- 
sion of the of Abolitionism. As there is a part of 
the communication which is calculated to bring about a re- 
newal of disgraceful scenes, we shall omit its detail, giving 
its substance. Last evening the Hall was crowded with 
about three thousand ns, to hear a lecture by Mr. Gar- 
rison and others. Of the audience about one half were fe- 
males. It was promiscuously composed of white and black. 

At the close of Mr. Garrison’s address, a mob outside was 
swt Mrs. Maria W. Cha: , of Boston, then ad- 
dressed meeting for several minutes. She was followed 
by Mrs. Angelina Grimke Weld, Lucretia Mott, of this city, 
and Abby Kelley. In the mean time the mob increased and 
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From the Philadelphia Gazette of Friday’ 
, A number of females, Delegates to the Abolition Conver 
tion which assembled: in the Peansylvania. Hall, 
this morning at the Temperance Hall in the Northern Liter 
ties. They were, however, denied admission by the propt 
etors of the Hall. One of the ladies then 
semblage, but the energetic police of the district* 
the and thus prevented any di 
perance Hall will not be opened for the use of the 
ists. se 




























Isaae Bronson, Esq , the eminent capitalist and 
died at his residence near this city on Saturday, @t OM . 
vanced age of 79 yeets. He was a surgeon inthe amy 
the Revolution, and for a long period thereafter's 
Connecticut, but for the last twelve or fifteen 
chosen a wider theatre of operations in this city. 
immense estate; and his death at this juncture is espe 
desplored, as he was engaged to embark his gree 
experience in the formation of a great comme! 
under our new General Banking Law. His 



















@ hension of Rector, the escaped murderer. 





became more unruly, and threw various missiles at the win. loss w : 
dows; no further injury was done than bredffing the glass, ts 






easily be repaired. 
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NE W-YORK. 


NEW AGENTS. 
My. J. M. Tunes has consented to act as agent for the New-Yorker 


T do. at Winchester, Va. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
favor of “ W. G.” is weleome, and will appear seon. 
» About Greece” never reached us. Is the writer sure it 
was sent 


Several other communications will be noticed in our next. 


* Lectures on Language, as particularly connected with English Gram- 
nar; by Wm. S. Balch.”—In our brief Edtiorial career. we have re- 
ceived some ten or a dozen new works on Grammar and Language 
some of which we have felt justified in noticing favorably, others 
tolerably, and a few savagely. We have here a volume of moderate 
sine; which is at least worth the whole lot. We entreat all who, in 
maturity of understanding, would acquire a general knowledge of 
the priociples of English Grammar in the briefest possible space, to 
ebtain this work. There are few scliolars too far advanced to be 
profited by it; there are many who may learn from it in three days 
what the students of the last generation were necessarily years in 
scquiring. We could fill a column profitably with extracts; but as 
they would interest only those who wish to know more than they 
now do of the structure and ferce of our language, we forbear. But 
every student of grammar who neglects to provide himself with this 
work vill commit a mistake, at the least. It is the production of a 
dergyman of Providence, R.1., and the lectures which it embodies 
were delivered at thatplace. (Providence; B.Cranston & Co. New- 
York; P. Price, 130 Fulton-st.) y 


The Knickerbocker for May is late in its issue, and later still in 
reaching us—too late for sech a rotice as we would choose to give it. 
Iteontains twenty-one original papers, by W. G. Clark, Rev. G. W. 
Bethuse, Grenville Mellen, President Babcock, Hon. Thomas A. 
Greene, &c.; Reviews of eight works, headed by Mr, Cooper’s Ame- 
rican Democrat ; a pleasant Editorial Miscellany entitled A Leaffrom 


a Editor’s Table, Literary Record, &c. The opening 
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The Life and Opinions of Socrates,’ by Rev. G. W. Be- 
thune, one ef marked interest. ‘Ollapod’ renews his tissue of graye 
and gay moralizings, and ‘ Wilson Conworth’ brings us to the close 
of his ‘strenge, eventful history.’ The number reads well, as our 
next will prove. (Clark & Edson, 161 Broadway.) 


« Union ; or the Destinies ef the World in the Hands of the Church ;” 
by (Rev.) J. F. Halsey, Perth Amboy, N. J. This little volume dis- 
cusses a topic which ix. becoming every ycar of stronger and more 
practical interest to the Christian world. It seems to be liberal in its 
spirit and reasonable in its expectations. It cannotbe read withcut 
profit, (Pp. 202, 18mo. J.S. Taylor.) a are 


The Robber, Mr. James's new Novel, we hear has been published by 
the Harpers. We have not seen it. 


De Tocqueville's Democracy in America is nearly ready for publica- 
tion by G. Dearborn & Co. 


Cal. Stone’s Life of Brant, the great Mohawk Chief, is also on the 
eve of publication. 


Memoir of Mrs. Taylor.—Just published, a “ Memoir of Mrs. Sarah 
Louisa Taylor ; or, an Iljustration of the Work of the Holy Spirit in 
awakening, renewing and sanctifying the Heart; by Lot Jones, A. 
M. (Episcopal) Missionary in the City of New-York.” The public 
Worth and private excellence of the author—well known throughout 
our city, aud elsewhere—and the simplicity and purity of the narra- 
tive, will commend it to the favor of the religious public. It is ex- 
cellently printed. (New-York; John S. Taylor. Boston; Weeks, 
Jordan & Co.) 


“ ThiMio, or Rarities of Knowledge,” is a new literary undertaking 
of the minor order, conducted by Mr. Origen Bacheler. The title 
sufficiently explains its character. It is published in small weekly 
numbers, at one cent each; iu parts of five numbers, with a cover, at 
61-4cents; ora monthly sheet, ai 50 cents per annum. It is neces- 
sarily diminutive in size, but judiciously edited. (Bacheler & Wis- 
ner, 131 Nassau-st.) 

















For the New Yorker. 
ON ILLUSIVE ETYMOLOGIES. 
Foreign words, when received into any tongue, ofien pre- 
tent a new and plausible, although false and unfounded, ety- 
ology. This takes place sometimes without any violence 
to the word itself, but more frequently from some change or 
corruption in the orthography and pronunciation. The word 
appears, as it were, new coined. This attraction, or assimi- 
lation, is perfectly natural, as on the one hand it avoids un- 
couth, barbareus sounds, which are offensive to the ear, and 
on the other it helps the » by associating the word 
with some other already known. As this is a subject of some 
importance to the philologist, I propose to give some exam- 
ples from both ancient and modern lang i 
1, Lieutenant. This word has, from the earliest’ times, 
without 
ight. The true derivation is 
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2. Musulman. The plural of this word, in respectable 
writors, is often written musulmen, as if the English word 
man entered into its composition. The true root, however, 
is salam, an Arabic word. This error is committed also in 
Germen. With regard to Boschman or Bushman, (plur. 
Boschmen or Bushmen,) this objection does not lie; for it is 
a Teutonic word made up of Dutch bosch, a wood, aml man. 
It is rema:kable that for the words German, Norman, which 
are really made up of our word man, the plurals Germen, 
Normen, are never thought of, 

3. Parchment, This word seems, at first view, to have 
the termination ment, which occurs so often in English. But 
ee — is from Lat. ee ower scil. charta; 
whence Ital. per, Span. pergamino, Port. pergamin- 
ho, French coutilonia, Gitar and Dutch pergament, Eng. 
nt. / 


4. Key, a ledge of rocks near the surface of the water. 
This word ars to be connected with the instrument of 
that name in English; but is. actually desived from Span. 
cayo, a rock or sandbank. 

5. Germ. Meerschaum, as if foam of the sea, from Meer, 
sea, and Schaum, foam, is said to be derived from a Levan- 
tine word Merram, denoting a species of clay, which is its 
meaning in German. ' 

6. Germ. Siindfluth, as if the flood on account of sin, from 
Siinte, sin, and Fluth, flood, is said to be derived from sint 
vluot in the-sense of great flood. 

7. Lat. Hibernia, as if the wintery land, which gave rise 
to. an ancient report that Ireland was uninhabitable on ac- 
count of the cold. The true derivation is supposed to be 
from Erin, western isle. 

8, Lat. Heliogabalus, as if the first part of the com: 
were the Gr. Helios; whereas it is,-withvut doubt, derived 
from Heb. £loah, God. 

9. Lat. Hierusalem, as if holy Salem, (the first part of 
the composition being derived from Gr. hieros;) whereas it 
is derived from Meb. Jerushalayim, the hearin a3 poor, 


EXHIBITION—NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Continued 


Portrait of an Old Gentleman Reading—D. Huntington—No. 31, 
How much of a portrait this may be, we don’t know; but the effect 
of reading is evident, and the expression as well as color are gene- 
rally good. The top of the head is something too yellow; the glis- 
tening Jight upon it needs spreading, and less of pure white. The 
books are admirably painted. 

Portrait of a Gentleman—A. B. Durand—No. 53. This is one of Mr. 
D.’s best productions. The head, especially, is beautifully painted 
and drawn. The back-ground is well art anged; ‘the coat, uulike 
most coats in pictures, belongs to the person that wears it—a good 
fit, and well dyed. The hands are somewhat unpleasantly placed, 
and their color is not natural; the left is so drawn as to give the ap- 
pearance of five finsers and no thumb. But still, as the head pos- 
sesses so much of truth and clearness, and is, besides, so fine a like- 
ness, we are willing t» forget any fault otherwise contained in the 
picture. Mr. Durand's improvement has been mure this than any 
previous year, and of him we have more to say hereafter. 

Portrait of Edwin Forrest—H. Joman—No. 93, The look of this is 
neither creditable to the painter nor the actor. Judging from this 
picture, we should not class Mr. F. among the ‘fixed s ars,’ as he 
really is, but amo»g those of a much Jess luminous order. That 
smirk, instead of the fine, open, manly countenance, is abominable. 
The nose and cheeks look as if they had an edge which no flesh ever 
possesse.!; and the eye is distended, unnatural and forced. This 
fruit is not worthy of the tree that bore it; so much affectation has 
been engrofted of late that it seems to have lost all its original fla- 
vor. 201 should never have originated with 3.r. Inman. The coloring 
is entirely false. The face of the child in picture No. 298, if not for 
the predominant 1dea of paint, would be beautiful; ite right band, 
which was intended to appear in shadow, looks as if dipped in dingy 
blue, hiding the natural color. 258 is his best this season. Here he 
seems to have been ‘liimself again ;’ and as far as attending to reality, 
is heautiful; the coloring about the throat and chest is particularly 
excellent. The orizinal, however, has not that inky hue about the 
left side of the fice ; and the lower part of the nose is out of drawing. 
However shadows fall, they neither destroy color or drawing. ‘Rem- 
brandt's shadows were as other’s lights ;' viz: they delineated truth 
both in desiga and cffect. 

Fortune-Telling—W. S. Mount—No. 95. We purposely delayed 
mentioning this, that we might have time to examine it more care- 
fully. The story is fully told, and this is a point in which Mr. M. 
never fails. The coloring is false; the effect is chalky, and it sesms 
either to want glazing throughout, or its colors laid in at first with a 
more rich and mellow depth. We do nut think this artist shiaes this 
year in large pictures, but in small he stands, as he always did, alone 
in excellence. No. 308 is in his bappiest vein. It needs no com- 
ment; the beauties are developed to all who will look, and within 
the comprehension of the weakest intellect. This is great praise, 
but none too high for its merits. Yet it is really provoking to hear 
the many remarks that are made on this, one of the simplest and 
strongest efforts of genius. One regrets that Mount cannot coloriike 
some one else, entirely forgetting that the chief object of hie works 
ischaracter. Another, that the wall istoo clear—that it should be 
broken for variety ; thinking, we suppose, that variety can exist alone 
in the back-ground, or tucked away in some unseen corner. Each 








must needs have some objection. 











Portrait of a Gentleman—W. H. Power—No. 104. A very success- 
ful imitation of another's style, which success is scarcely less than a 
failure ; for, having attained his nim in the outset, no room is left for 
improvement. There are too many young aspirants who, when they 
imitate a good picture from the pencil of a master artist, would rest 
satisfied with their labors. Litve do they reflect that they are neg- 
leeting the grace and flow of nature for the mechanics of art. We 
would not discourage art, so far as founded in nature; but any far- 
ther is leaving tho real object for its reflection, What was the merit 
of the productiors of Raphael, Titian, and a thousand others? Cer- 
tainiy not the copying of works men bad produced, but im studying 
those of an invisible Master. t 

The New-York Sacred Music Society performed Hayda’s grand 
Oratorio of The Creation in Chatham-st. Chapel on Thursday eve- 
ning, assisted by Mrs. Wallack, (late Miss Turpio,) Mrs. Strong, Mr. 
Morley, &c. The audience was large, and the performance highly 
satisfactory 








Portrait Painting —Mr. O. R. Barker has removed his studio from 
Pearl-st. to No. 243 Broadway, where an extensive collection of the 
productions of his pencil, principally Portraits, Miniatures, &c. are 
now open to the inspection of connoisseurs and the public. 


ooo 

“National Academy of Design.—In the estaklishment of a 
Gallery, which annually gives our artists an opportunity of 
introducing their works to the public, the founders of this in- 
stitution have certainly ‘done the state some service,” and 
themselves great credit. Since the criticisms of connoiseurs 
have been brought to bear upon the productions of the Ame- 
rican pencil, a lively competition has been excited amongst 
our distinguished artists, and the strife for superiority during 
the past year has enabled the Academy to present a number 
of pictures, which, for real merit, surpasses any they have 
heretofore exhibited. -The public too, appear to feel a much 
greater interest in the subject this year than at any previous 
period ; and we may now safely congratulate ourselves that 
a taste for the fine arts is annually becoming diffused through- 
out the land, and that an increased disposition is manifested 
by those who possess the ppeans, to foster and encourage 
such as have rendered themselves conspicuous for their ta- 
lents. 

It has been said “ that the. Americans will never be dis- 
tinguished as a Musical people.” This, we think quite pro- 
bable; but that we have amongst us those who possess all 
the taste and talents necessary to the attainment of perfec- 
tion in that art which gives life and intellectuality to inani- 
mate canvass, none will pretend. todeny. It is anerronegus 
idea, however, to suppose that the success of the artist does 
not depend, in a great measure, upon public approbation and 
public patronage. Encouragement and support are as ne- 
cessary to him as the very air he breathes. It was the libe- 
rality of the Venetian nobles that gave Titian an immortality, 
and the favors of the court of Rome that made a Raphael 
“divine.” West might have burned his easel and exchang- 
ed the pencil for a yardstick, had it not been for aristocratic 
patronage; and Leslie too, modest as were his demands, and 
great as were his merits, was compelled to forego the nig- 
gardly allowance of an economical Government, to seek a 
just recompense for his labors in a foreign land. In this 
country, the artist is compelled to rely altogether upon the 
patronage of the public, and so far, we confess with shame, 
that, notwithstanding the boasted liberality of our “‘mer- 
chant princes,” this patronage has proved but a broken reed 
for them to lean upon. An approach to perfection in the art 
cannot be expected until after years of laborious practice ; 
and there are but few who possess sufficient enthusiasm to 
tempt them into the nobler walks of the profession, indepen- 
dent of the prospect of a substantial reward. Hence it is, 
that we see the talents of our most gifted artists squandered 
upon portraits and sign-boards; and hence it is, that of all 
the distinguished painters which America has produced, she 
can scarcely boast of half a dozen who have hed the moral 
courage to attempt the illustration of a passage in her national 
history. There is not perhaps a kingdom in the old world 
where a Trumbull, a Morse, a Dunlap or an Allston, would 
not have acquired both laurels and an independence. But 
what have their labors gained for them here? A reputation 
but little superior to that of a good sign-painter, and a com} 
pensation which scarcely pays them for the bare canvass 
they have animated. It is perfectly idle to appeal either to 
national pride or individual liberality; these are byt the con- 
sequences ef something which must be 





of taste. Public taste is, after all, the only lever which can 









elevate the profession to its proper rank in this country ; and 
Until a love for the fine arts shall have been marifested by 
those who are regarded as the “source of all power,” and 
the productions of our great masters shall be looked upon as 
“househeld gods,”’ the intellectual fire of the painter burns 
in vain. In this view of the case, too much attention cannot 
be'bestowed upon our exhibition rooms. Let them be crowd- 
ed with the works of the greatest merit, and more frequently 
throwa open for inspection. Let our artists attempt a nobler 
line than that of copying faces, and soon there will beenough 
to discover that much of the enjoyment of life depends upon 
the cultivation of a discriminating taste for the productions 
of the pencif and the chisel. In the light in which this sub- 
ject is regarded at present, a painting is much more fre- 
quently estimated by the extent of canvass, than by any in- 
trinsic merit it may chance to possess. Few are. willing to 
throw away their means upon .a single piece, in which the 
conceptions of genius are embodied, when the walls of an en- 
tire house can be covered for the same money. One of oyr 
sapient Aldermen, who knew more about the value of corner 
lots than of paintings, is the subject of an anecdote illustrat- 
ing*this fact. Having compared Inman’s Van Buren with 
other portraits in the Hall, and finding it smaller, he claimed 
a proportionate deduction~in the price. Genius can never 
be measured by the square foot, and yet such will continue to 
be the case so long as the public remains in ignorance of the 
difference between works of real excellence and the refuse of 
Ttalian Jew’s shops. We have frequently known a most ex- 
orbitant price paid for a miserable daub from abroad, which 
would not have been permitted to disgrace the walls of the 
meanes® barber’s shop in Europe. 

In fact, the-fudgement of the many has been sadly warped 
by the ship loads of trans-atlantic rubbish, with which our 
auction-rooms are lumbered, and it will require some time to 
correct the error and place us Where we stood before this 
affected admiration for the sweepings of antiquity became so 
general. It will devolve upon the conservators of good taste, 
who so ardently desire to see the fine arts flourishing amongst 
us, to abolish this absurdity as speedily as possible; and 
there is no way in which it can be so effectually accomplished 
as by the frequent presentation of the best productions of 
our own countrymen. _We must create a school of our own 
—and why can we not? There is not a country upon the 
face of the globe that can boast of greater advantages for the 
copyist of nature to profit by thanthis. Our scenery and our 
history teem with sublime and poetical subjects for the pen- 
cil, and our atmosphere too (which is said so much to favor 
the nice distinctions of light and shade) is quite as pure andl 
transparent as that of Italy. ‘There is an immense field yet 
to be explored by the painter, and a much greater opportuni- 
ty afforded for a display of originality in this, than any of the 
sister arts. Time will, of course, be required to enable us to 
gain a firm footing upon the elevated platform occupied by 
other countries, bnt that we shall ultimately take rank with 
them, who that has witnessed the great strides already made, 
can doubt, The restraints which exist here upon the art, 
and the impediments to the artist, are indeed numerous. 
We have but few pictures which can serve as models—not 
sufficient perhaps to found a critical taste upon, but we have 

imagination—we have genius—and there is no earthly reason 
why America should not teap as much honor from her exer- 
tions in behalf of the arts.as she has already gained upon the 
field of Nations as the champion of civil liberty. : 





‘A Violent Thunder-Gust was exjerienced at Baltimore on 
Tuesday evening. A sumber of buildings were unroofed, 
aud several chimneys and gable-endsblown down. The zinc 
roof of the new Christ Church, corner of North Guy and Fay- 
ette sts., was blown off and torn to pieces. The luss must 
amount to some thousands of dollars—no lives. 

Volney E. Howard, Esq. has been appointed by the Pre- 
sident and Senate Surveyor of Public Lands for the District 
South of Tennessee, vice Henry S. Foote, turned Whig and 
resigned. Mr. Howard, we believe, is an Editor. 

. Gow. Butler of South Carolina has called an extra session 
of the Legislature to take into consideration the recent dis- 
aster by fire in Charleston, and take measures to alleviate it 





Goo! Ritner bes Offered a reward of $500 each for the ap- 
prehension of the gallows-birds who burned Pennsplvania 
Hall last week. The Mayor of Philadelphia offers $2,000 
for the lot. ' 

Paterson, N. J. got up a small Riot on Monday evening, 
jnst to be in fashion. An Abolition meeting was the pretext. 
The doors, windows, &c..of a Church were broken in’ with 
brickbats, and the audience dispersed. The preservation of 
the Union being thus ensued, the patriots adjourned. 
Thaddeus Stevens of Gettysburgh and John Dickey of 
Beaver have heen appointed Canal Comrrissioners of Penn- 
sylvania by Gov. Ritner, vicé Messrs. Taggart and Sullivan, 
resigned. 

The West Branch. Republican, No. 1, is also on our te- 
ble, hailing from Williamsport, Lycoming Co., Pa. Politics, 
Whig and Ritner. 

Elmira, Chemung Co., has elected Whig officers, 

Capt. Shreve has returned to Louisville from Arkansas, 
having succeeded in completely breaking up the great Raft 
which dammed the Red River for many miles. He says he 
has also extracted every known snag from the Ohio River 
and from the Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio. 


The Trade and Tolls of the Canals are largely on the in- 
crease. . The receipts of tolls for last week at Albany were 
$13,907; against $7,919 in the corresponding week of last 
year. Increase nearly 75 percent. 


The Deiroit Banks resumed Specie Payments on the 16th 
without difficulty, and without experiencing, any run. The 
other Banks will follow in sixty days—the decent Wildcat 
with the rest. 

The new State Bank of Tennessee will go into operation 
on the Ist of July. It will issue its notes redeemable in spe- 
cie after the first day of January next, but will take measures 
to make them nearly equal to coin, and redeem them as soon 
as the other Tennessee Banks resume. It will also draw on 
the Atlantic cities at tolerable rates. 

Commodore Melancthon T’.. Woolsey of the United States 
Navy died at Utica on the 21st inst. 

Benjamin Rathbun has been bailed in the sum of $20,000, 
and will of course handle his heels. 

Prince de Joinville, third son of Louis Philipe, arrived off 
Norfolk on Monday, in the line-ship Hercules. The ladies 
of Washington are in an agony of expectation—a live Prince 
being a rarity in this wooden country. 








From the People’s Press, Augusta, (Geo.) May 16° 

The Cherokees.—There is now but little doubt but these 
people will be moved, let the consequences be what they may 
—perhaps without the effusion of blood; and, if it should be 
so accomplistied, it will be greatly owing to the policy pur- 
sued by the Executive. We understand from a private source 
that it is with the greatest difficulty that the Governor can 
keep the whites from fighting the Indians, any how ; and we 
have not the least doubt but that many of the reports which 
we hear, in regard to the conduct of the Indians, originate 
from unjust orimproper grounds, and are the result ofmalicious 
intentions, and put forth to inflame the public mind against 
the Indians, though we are led to believe that the chiefs are 
more to blame than the mass of the people ; and we think the 
Government should hold them personally responsible for the 
conduct of their nation. 





We regret to learn that violence has been already commit- 
ted by the Cherokees. Dr. John Bruster, late surveyor gen- 
eral of the state, has fallen a victim to their hostility. His 
ferryman was killed, it is stated, a few hours previous, at the 
ferry, whence the proceeded to his house. His body was 
pierced by four balls. [Georgia Journal, May 15. 


Pennsylvania Crops.—It is said that the Wheat crop pre- 
sents a very promising appearance in Bucks, Montgomery, 
Dauphin, Cumberland and Lebanon counties of Pennsylvania. 
In ter county, it is reported, the crop does not pro- 
mise quiet as well. 





American Common School Society.—A society with this 
title has been 7 under the auspices of the most hon- 
orable names. » Gallatin is President, and ‘Mr. Freling- 
huysen Vice President. Mr, Frederick Sheldon, Treasurer, 
and Mr, J. Orville Taylor, Sec’y. The latter gentleman, we 
presume, is to be the efficient agent of the Society. A re- 
spectable fund has already been subscribed. Every friend of 
popular education must wish well to the efforts of this So- 
ciety. {Journal of Com. 





if possible. The Legislature will meet next Monday. 


A-new three-act burletta, called the Groves of Blarney, is 
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Escape of Rector, the Murderer.—Thomas R - 






was recently convicted at Albany of the murder of 
and who has since been confined im this city a 
cision of the Supreme Court upon his case, made hig 
from Bridewell on Monday morning last; since whes 
thing has been heard of him. As the story is told, he 
ed the bolts of his hand-cuffs during the night, and afters 
moving a board from over the door of his apartment, ¢ 
an entrance into the passage. The turn visited the cells , 
as: usuabat balf past six‘in evnateng ties ' 
that in which Rector had been confined, dii 
dismay that it was unoccupied. As the keeper was 
retrace his steps, he was suddenly seized by the convict, who 
very unceremoniously thrust him into the vacant cell, and 
after bolting the door upon the outside, quietly walked"off, 
The Albany Evening Journal insists upon the charge that 
keeper way 






Rector was permitted to escape, and that the 
bribed. We confess that the case hasan awful squis 
that way, and think that in justice both to the kééper ang 
the public, the matter should be inquired into. A reward 
$250 has been offered for the apprehension of Rector, who in 
all probability is making tracks for that refuge of patriots 
Texas. iat 
Deaths in this city last week—106. e443 
Fatal Accident.—As some workmen were engaged in tee. 
ing down a building in Broadway, opposite Grace 
on Monday last, a portion of tbe wall fell in and ‘buried el 
neath it five of the laborers. A man named Thoinas Mik 
ray was instantly killed, and two others were injured so a 
verely that it is doubtful whether they recover, ; 
Coroner's Inquests—On Wednesday last, 
held’an inquest on the body of Thomas Burns, who was ach 
dentally drowned in the East River the previous evening, | 
Also, upon the body of Hannah Brown, of 38 Orang. 
street, who was killed by falling down stairs in a state of ip. 
toxication. 
Also, on the body of a man unknown, who 
jumped off the wharf at the foot of Third street, ‘aid was 
drowned. j 
Also, upon the body of a child, who was killed by being 
run over by a cart loaded with five bales of cotton. The 
carman did not observe the child until too late to save his 
life. * 


Niblo’s Garden.—Great preparations are making to rem 
der this popular place of ment more attractive than 
ever, during the forth-coming season. The walks have been 
improved—the saloon newly decorated—and arrangements 
made for giving exhibitions of fireworks, which will surpass 
anything heretofore attempted in this country. The Vat 
villes are again to be introduced, and also the concerts whi 
were so well received last year. sa 


THEATRES. en 

Parx.—Since the termination of Forrest's engagement, severalof 
thereby pocketed a loss. Owing to the unfavorable of the 
the performers have taken ‘benefits’ at this pines 
weather, but few have attended the different places of public tintie 
ment during the past week ; and even Madame Caradori, in ber pop? 
ular character of La Somnambula, failed to draw a profitable hea 
on Wednesday evening last. Several new pieces are soon toe 
brought out at this theatre, and among the rest, an Opera 
been highly successful in England. Madame Caradori ' 
the principal character. The Siege of Rochelle will also be 
duced. 

NationaL.—After a week spent in drumming up volunteers, 
a resert to a novel expedient for the purpose of getting up an ext 
ment, the manager took his benefit on Tuesday last, apd notws 
standing the storm, the house was well filled. It is to be regrem™ 
that the claims of Mr. Wallack are so little understood by the B 
that it became necessary for some twenty or thirty of our cltiat 
endorse them. This may be a legitimate way of doing the thing,” 
it is original nevertheless. Miss Davenport, the ‘infant 
whom we have beard so much, made her debut in thec! 
Richard LI. on Monday night last. She is certainly.e 
child, but it so happens that we lack a taste for ‘infant pr 
such parts as Richard II]. and Sir Peter Teazle. 


The late S; + of the Arkansas Legisla 
of indictment for murder has been found by the 
Palaski county, Arkansas, against John Wilson, t 
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to be brought out at the Adelphi. 





of the House of Assembly of that state, who left thee 
sad mardeed Joseph J- Anthony, «member er, on the Haot 
ouse, 
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Woxpers or CuttivaTion.—Thete is scarcely @ vegeta- 
ble which we now cultivate, that can be found to grow na- 
turally. Buffon has stated that our wheat isa facititious 
production, raised to its present condition by the art of agri- 
culture. Rye, rice, barley, or even oats,.are not to be found 
wild; that is tosay, growing naturally in any pagt of the earth, 
bat haye been altered by the industry of mankind from plants 
not a | resembling them, even in such a as hot to ena-| 
blews to recognize their relations. 1 
pble opium graveolens, has been transferred into delicious 
celery; and the colewort, a plant of scanty leaves not weigh- 

altogether, halfan ounce, has beenimproved into cabbage, 
weigh many pounds, or into a cauliflower of con- 
siderable dimensions, being only the embryo of a few buds 
which in their natural state all not have weighed as man 
ins. The potato, again, whose introduction has ad 
millions to our population ay a —_ — a small 

i ich grows wild in Chili and Monte Video. 
— ano ~ > English Papér. 

‘Fatuxe Stongs.—An account has been received from 
Brazil, of the appearance of a meteor of extraordinary bright- 
ness, as large as the balloons used by eronants. It was seen 
for more than sixty leagues in the province of Ceara; and 
over the village of Macoa, at the entrance of the Rio Assu: 
it burst with a noise like thunder, and an immense quantity 
of stones fell from it, ina line extending more than ten leagues. 
The largest portion fell at the entrance of the dwellings, and 
buried themselves several feet in the sand. No human life 
was lost, but many oxen were killed and others severely hurt. 
The weight of those*taken out of the sand varied from one 
to eighty pounds, 

“A Man or Entarcep Ipgas.—‘‘ Mister, where is. your 
house 7” asked a curious traveller of a ‘half horse and half 
alligator’ squatter. “ House,eh? Do you think I’m one of 
them sort, stranger? I sleeps in the Government Parchase, 
Ieatsraw bear and buffalo,and drinks out of the Mississippi!” 

Coxsottnc.—At the Sligo Assizes,a man named John 
Breheste was found guilty of robbery, and recommended by 


the Jury to mercy, when the Judge, in answer to the:recom- 
a said, “ He should be hanged in the gentlest way 
possib hed 








Destructive Fire at Sanbornton Bridge N. H.—On the 
night of the 15th inst. fire was discovered in the store of Ger- 
tish & Moore at half past 10 o’clock, which has destroyed 
probably $15,000 worth of property. 

The lateness of the hour found most people in their beds; 
the rapidity of the fire was so grvat, notwithstanding the still- 
ness of the night, that little could be done but to remove fur- 
niture till help was obtained from Franklin and Sanbornton 
Square, four miles distant. On the arrival of three engines, 
together with our own, the fire was arrested in its progress, 
after the destruction of the following stores, dwellings, &c. 

Gerrish & Moore’s store and goods, dwelling house, barn 
and wood house—Adams & Curry’s shoe shop and post of- 
fice—law library and papers of Stephen Grant, Esq—sad- 
dler’s shop of Worthen I. Fowler—store, dwelling house and 
barn of Andrew J. Clark, Esq. [Concord Statesman. 





Narrow Escape.—Schooner Olympus, Slocum, from New 
Bedford for Kennebunk, put in for a harbor on Friday night, 
and anchored near the ship Ariosio. Some time afterwards 
the watch on board the ship discovered the schooner to be 
on fire. A boat was despatched to her, and the fire extin- 
guished. The crew had all turned in and were fast asleep, 
and the mainsail had taken fire from the funnel of a stove in 
the cabin, and was nearly burnt up, and the schooner would 
probably have heen destroyed, but for the assistance from the 
ship. [ Boston Courier. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Lyceum, 
was opened at Hartford, Connecticut, on Tuesday last, and 
continued two or three days, being well attended both by 
strangers from other towns and states, and by citizens of the 
place, many of whom take a deep interest in the varied and 
instructive proceedings of the Society. 

The Chairman, Gen. Terry, presided with great dignity 
and courtesy; and the lectures, debates, reports, &c. were 

to with atttention and pleasure. Among the Lyce- 
ums and other useful Societies reported from was one formed 
in New Haven, a few years since, by eight apprentices, the 
results of which have proved highly important ; and one com- 
posed of young fishermen of Cape Ann, who ardently seek 
their matual intellectual improvement amidst all the obsta- 
les which are commonly supposed to encompass their pro- 


We understand that the personal attentions shown to the 
members®f the Lyceum, by some of the principal inhabitants 
of Hartford, were very gratifying, and will long be remem- 
bered with pleasure. If similar respect were s to the 
tctive promoters of popular improvement in other places, 
they would find th ves the gainers, as well as the inter- 
tats of the country. (Express. 

Death of Horse Shoe Robinson—Maj. James Robertson, 
or as Kennedy has immortalized him, “ Horse Shoe Robin- 
ton,” died ‘on the 28th ultimo, at his residence in Tuscaloosa 
County, inthe 78th year of his age. 


The acrid and disagree- | 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


PARK THEATRE. 








On the 8th inst. at Chatham, Columbia Co. N. ¥. by. Rev. Mr. Os- 
born, Mr. Warren Rowell of this city, to Misa Hargiet R. daughter ef 
Gates Clark, Esq. of Chatham. 


Died, 
On Friday, Edward Higgins, aged 67 years. 
Ou Saturday, at Greepfie.d, at np, Esq.aged 79. 
On Monday, M Pyne Cary, wife of Henry Cary. 


On Tuesday, Audrew Smith, ‘ 

On Wednesday, Abigail H m, relict of the late Capt. David 
Harrison of this city, ond 7, ; 

Also, Mr. Michael Bulkler, aged 76. 
Tre THE LADIES.—T. PETERSON, J French and 

ish Lace Satyetaie. &o 112 jam a 
informs the Ladies of this city and vicinity that he has opened the es- 
tablishment for the sale of the following goods at unprecedented loW prices, 
ts, Men Marked Cupss Coty, owche» Gab easiest fee 
n d rowns. 

thevery Santas of Lace Goods, 7 >. 

N. B. No second price. A liberal discount allowed to the trade. 
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ATWILL’S FASHIONABLE MUSIC 8 TORE. 
Spirit of Music! it is thine 
To charm away the cares of life, 
For aching brows soft garlands twine, 
When clouded with its toil and strife. 
The weary hours of business o’er, - 
How shall we spend the evening, say t 
Oh! sing that witching song once more, 
Purchased at ATWILU’s store to-day. 
From Italy’s luxurious land, 
From England, , and France, 
Music he always has at hand, 
The dullest nature to entrance. 
Arich assortment his—he keeps 
The newest Music to be found; 
And how my raptured spirit leaps 
To ear his grand Pianos sound! 
And when your’s happeus out of tune, 
How finely he restores the tone, 
Putting it in such order, soon, 
As Harmony delights to own! 
He keeps the famous Jvory Flute !— 
Divine the melody it wakes, 
Bidding Sorrow’s voice be mute, 
While anguish from the heart it takes. 
Accordions and Guitars, besido— 
In short, al! instruments are there, 
Which all have always praised who've tried; 
They’re not to be excelled elsewhere. 
His is, indeed, 9 sumptuous stock, 
Where each variety is found ; 
And there the fashionables flock, 
From our country's farthest bound. 


No. 201 Bruadway, below St. Paul’s Church. 


T THE WESTFIELD INSTITUTE, Westfield, Essex county, 
New-Jersey, Young Gentlemen are boarded and educated by 
Peter P. Goon, (for many years Principal of the Pestalozzian Insti- 
tute, New-York.)—Very full particulars of the location, terms and 
course of instruction, of the above establishment, may be had at the 
Rev. Eli Baldwin’s, No. 145 Green street, New-York; and at Mr. Z. 
Bannister’s, No. 16 Nerth Second Street, Philadelphia. Parents and 
Guardians interested in the education and welfare of their children 
and wards may be furuished with the same in 
expense, by addre:sing a note through the post-o to the Princi- 
pal, at Westfield. 
iF The number of scholars is limited to twenty, under the sole and 
personal charge of the Principal—forming, in the strictest and best 
sense, a family school. The total expense each scholar will not 
exceed $75 00 per session. The summer session commences the first 
Monday in May, and the winter session the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, of each year. Scholars are received at any time, _— ged 
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accordingly. 
HRENOLOGY VINDICATED, and Anti- Phrenology Unmasked, 
Charles Caldwell, M. D., illustrated by a correct view of Frontal Pd 


buses. 

The following extracts from the minutes of the New York 
Society, April 4, 1833, shew the opinion of the Society 
above work : 








Resolved, That we have heard of 
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TO MY MOTHERS. 

On thou—oh thou, from whom I claim my birth, 
And thou.from whem my brightest gift on earth ! 
Accept the homage of a grateful heart, 

For life, and oh for life’s far dearer part : 
‘To each how much I owe for all my bliss! 

That gave me being—its enjoyment this ; 

And so I render unto both, as one, 

The well-earned tribute of a faithful son. 

True that as yet mine eyes have never known 

My wife’s dear mother, and through her mine own ; 
But oh, that wife and I are soentwined =~“ 

In heart and happiness and hope and mind, 

That every object which the one may claim 

As dear, is dear unto us both the same. 

Would you were here, to mark with eyes delighted 
The raptures of two hearts so well united— 

‘Two hearts which separate were unhinged and duly, 
_ Bat which together make life beautiful ; 

Would you were here, the happiness to share : 
Which is the purchase of your early care— 

That we might render back, with homage due 

A portion of the bliss received from you. 

But since this may not be—since climes and seas 

Are placed between us by our destinies, 

Oh, take the will in earnest of the deed, 

And bless us in return—’tis all we need ; 

And oh, so pure must be those blessings dear, 

Some angel kind will waft them to us here, 
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And make us feel his errand as he sheds 
The treasures on your children’s honored heads. 


And there is yet another who would be 

Placed on the scroll of future memory— 

A noisy little dame, and blithe and fair, 

Who two months since first saw this world of care ; 
But Hope wonld fondly whisper, ‘ Hush thy fear ! 
To her ‘t will still be one of rapture dear.’ 

’Tis now young Summer, and all nature teems 
With beauties, brighter even than poets’ dreams, 
And all our hopes are bright and beaming too— 
Our only grief to be apart from you ; 

The world is smiling on us—health and peace, 
And competence, that’s still on the increase ; 

For such the prospect Hope presents in store, 
Ambition’s self would scarcely ask for more; 

In short, so well are all our worldly cares, 

You could not wish us better in your prayers. 


Farewell !—that word chimes sadly on the heart, 
For still, alas, it speaks of friends apart; 

But now ’tis mingled with the hope s0 sweet, 
Of bright days coming, when we all shall meet, 
And therefore fondly on the word I dwell— 


Farewell !—Heaven bless you !—and again farewell ! 
J.P. P. 


——E ‘ 
A Quatirication.—A merchant, who lately advertised 
for a clerk. who could bear , has been answered 





by one who has lain seven years in jail. 
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But do not think that I can bid 4 

My first and dearest dream depart; 
@h! love has only left my lip, 

To sink the deeper in my heart: 
I eanneot bear te sing of love; 

Ie seems like sacrilege te me, 
Teo let a cold and careless world 
Mear werds which only are for thee. 
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